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IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
BY EMILY L.” WHITING. 

"The last little foot had pattered away, 

And sound into silence had faded; 
The last good-night kiss had been pressed on my 

brow, 

The room was all darkened and shaded; 
And I sat at my desk thinking over the day, 

Its toils and its pleasures, its labor and play, 


said to myself—and I prayed for His aid— 
That my work should be holy and pure, 
Should be free from all motives unworthy His 
name, 
From all thoughts that could stain or allure; 
That my teaching might guide to Him who would 
hold 
These children so dear at reet in His fold. 


] prayed that my work might be earnest and true, 
Ever seeking, with tenderest care, 
To guide them aright on the life-paths b elow, 
For a life more divine to prepare: 
That never a precept of mine might be given 
That should lead them away from the pathway to 
heaven. 


So I said, as I sat thinking over the day, 
And I prayed the dear Father above 
Te guide evermore each dear little one, 
And encircle their lives with His love, 
To help them whene'er with life's labor oppressed, 
And at last send His angels to call them to rest. 
—Ilinois Schoolmaster . 








Educational Votes. 


Wesrern Coiiece, lowa, is seeking an 
additional endowment. Its President is Sen- 
ator Kephart. 








Nerve counties in Iowa have lady School 
Superintendents, viz.: Adair, Calhoun, Cer- 
ro Gordo, Clinton, Floyd, Henry, Mar- 
shall, Monoona and Washington. 

In 1863 there were 837 log school-houses 
and 2,830 frame ones in Iowa. Now there 
are only 180 log houses, and the , fram 
buildings have increased to 7,782. : 





Mr. James Lenox, of this city, has given 
$2,000 toward the $80,000 which the Rev. 
Mr. Trowbridge is trying to raise in this 
country for the establishment of a college 
at Aintab, Turkey. 





Tue Alumni of the Illinois Normal 
School are making vigorous efforts for a 
grand reunion in the summer of 1874, and 
to have all living graduates present, to- 
gether with all their instructors. 





WriuusMms Contece has chosen Rev. 
Geo. Raymond, of Philadelphia, as succes- 
sor to Prof. Bascom in the Department of 
Rhetoric. Mr. Raymond is a cultivated 
= genial gentleman—studious and ener- 

c. 


Tue Pittsburgh Central Board of Educa- 
tion has established a free school for me- 
chanical drawing. ey oem poor Luckey 


the idea, the cartied it into 
and the school, with some eighty or 
4 hundred students, is a ed success. 





Tue Fourteenth Annual Commencement 


three years ago, in the class of 1874 there 
‘Were 105. 


Pror. Anprew P. Peanopy, of Harvard 
University, delivered the first of the Ely 
Course of Lectures last week in Dr. Adams’ 
Church in this city. The series, which will 
consist of a course of ten lectures, is given 
ear Le dee ved 

yi bears e parati 
videncee of science and Obristianity, 

Ir is not generally known (says the Be- 
leit Ooliege Monthly) that the present ‘Gym - 
nasium Association of Beloit College” is 
Rot the first that has existed there. The 





[ 


nent of all the colleges, says there was a 
“‘Gymnasium Association” more than thir- 
teen years-ago. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Prince- 
ton, Illinois: “Illinois has but one State 
normal school to its two and a half millions 


of people, and two county normal schools. 
Another State normal school is chartered 
but not in operation. None of the so-called 


schools are worth naming.” 





Tue London Graphic shows that out of 
106 men who have recently attained ma- 
thematical honors at Cambridge, andjthe 29 
who distinguished themselves in the Law 
and History Tripos, there were 46 boating 
men, 15 cricketers, 10 foot-ball players and 
18 who devoted themselves to athletics 
roper, and some of them were proficient 
in more than one of these pastimes. 





Tne organization for a natural history 
survey of the State of Illinois by the high 
schools of the State, and for the establish- 
ment of cabinets of specimens in the school 
buildings, has been completed. A society 
has been formed, officers elected, and the 
work is ay! in process of preparation. 
Every high school in the State can now 
have a complete museum illustrating the 
ny conchology and entomology of 
nois. 





Mr. Manoney writes in the Chicago 
Teacher: ** We have been criticised for 
calling President Eliot an old man and a 
bigot. Now we speak of him not as a 
man but as a representative—as he certainly 
was at the last National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—of old doctrines and bi views. 
We know him to be, nominally, youngest 
of the young, most liberal and progressive 
of the liberals and progressives. And for 
this very reason do we attack him. He is 
a dangerous man, more dangerous than a 
thousand like Dr. McOosh.” 





THe Connecticut School Journal says: ‘‘ If 
insubordination, idleness, inattention, or 
mischief of any kind is to be overcome at 
all in the school-room, it must be in its 
very incipiency. To pretend not to notice 
a misdemeanor, or to leave it unnoticed, 
from any timidity or hesitation to under- 
take its suppression; to refrain from prompt 
disciplining of the mischief with a vague 
name that it will die out of itself, that it 
will not be repeated se often as to become 
unbearable, or because it will annoy you 
less to let it go on than to tackle it—all 
these are the trademarks of a teacher se- 
riously weak on the side of discipline.” 





Tre name of the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania has been changed to that of 
Pennsylvania State College. ‘‘ The change,” 
says the Bellefonte Republican, ‘‘was de- 
sired because the old name misled many 
persons as to the character of the college, 
and failed to express the breadth of purpose 
contemplated by the law ef Congress under 
which it received itsendowment. The law 
distinctly stated that the institutions organ- 
wed under it ‘shall have ds their leading 
a, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts.’ ” 


Tue Graphic facetiously observes: ‘“‘ The 
students of Princeton College declined to 


prize to be given to the ‘first gentleman’ in 
each class. The students claimed that they 
were all gentlemen, and that Mr. Jerome’s 
proposition, if followed out, would place 
all but the winner of the prize in a false po- 
sition. 
money in bis will to found a 
prize medal for the most amiable boys and 

irls in certain of our schools. The only 

‘fault that can be found with this admirable 
bequest is, that editors are not made eligible 
for the prize, It would be difficult to over- 
the good that would be done if the 

the 


tual 





i 


, & short-lived maga 
pte tes: AM, to be the expo- 





ion, for an annual 
prize medal for amiability of conduct.” 


were to con- 
tend, in friendly emu 


“normal departments” of various private | 8g° 


accept Mr. Leonard W. Jerome's offer of a} Pr? 


The late James W. Gerard has left ei 


EpvucaTioxaL progress in Nebraska is 
enthusiastically described in the first num- 
ber of the High School, published at Omaha, 
by the High School students. Less than 
four years ago not a single hick had been 
dedicated to the cause of educagion in that 
city, except those in the chimneys ef a few 
wooden buildings that would scarcely have 
done justice to the back woods of Maine a 
hundred years ago. Less than four years 
the total valuation of all the school- 
buildings of this city of 18,000 inhabitants 
was less than $5,000, and the seating ca- 
pacity would not conveniently accommo- 
date 300 children. The valuation of school 
sites was about $19,000, To-day the valua- 
tion of school buildings, with a population 
of only 20,000, is morcthan $300,000, and 
the seating capacity sufficient to accommo- 
date more than 2,000 children; while the 
valuation of school sites is $90,000, making 
a total valuation of nearly $400,000. 


SUPERINTENDENT Bickne.t, of Rhode 
Island, in his last annual report, dwells at 
considerable length upon the question of 
appointing women as school officers. He 
says: ‘‘ Added to nataral fitness is the 
valuable experience which so many of our 
most intelligent and influential women have 
received in the school-room as teachers. In 
some States, of which Pennsylvania is an 
example, no person is éligible to the office 
of school superintendent, unless he or she has 
had a successful history in the school-room 
asateacher. Such a ni uirement 
as experience may well be demanded of our 
school-officers, and in almost every school 
district in Rhode Island are capable wo- 
men, who have served for one or more 
years, and have thus learned in the most 
practical and satisfactory way how to make 
good schools. To judge of faithful or un- 
successful labor in the school and to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the service, none are 
better fitted than the women who have act- 
ed as instructors, and have borne the trials 
of the station which is placed under their 
eversight.” 





We are indebted to Superintendent J. H. 
Smart, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, for a copy 
of his annual report for 1878—a large and 
handsome volume. It shows the following 
educational results in that city for the year: 

Population of city in 1873, 25,000; num- 
ber of children between the ages of six and 
twenty-one, 8,777; number of schools, 9; 
average attendance, 4,824. There are about 
1,000 children who do not attend school, a 
large majority of whom receive their only 
education in the street. They may be seen 
at all hours of the day, and often at night, 
lounging about the streets and alleys, or 
congregating at our railroads—idle, lazy, 
ignorant, vicious. Mr. Smart says: “ This 
is too often the result of criminal negligence 
on the part of those who ought to do better. 
No one will claim that it is the fault of the 
schools. Our doors are open to all who 
wish to come. The course of study is at- 
tractive, and is adapted to the wants of all. 
But few cases of truancy, and fewer cases 
of expulsion occurred during the year. The 
— fact is, that these children are out 
of school with the consent of their parents. 
Many of them would, no doubt, be shocked 
if they knew just what their children were 
Going. and just what results were sure to 
follow.” 





Unper the titlesof ‘One Solomon Nu- 
dle,” Hearth and Home condewns the sys- 


tem of corporal punishment in schools, and, 
like Mr. bw a-ped is “‘ reminded a a little 
story "—w story we 4 use it is 
not only interesting in iteclt. but also be- 
cause it is another proof that exceptions 
ve the rule. Here itis: “We knowa 


tleness had won the little heathen, 


it them nothing else, her work 

well done when she taught 
to respect and govern themselves. No 
could half so valuable to 
and the learning of all other lessons 
naturally when this one had been 
There are scores and hundreds of 
teachers all over our land who are 





a 


joing the same thing, each in his own way. 


. | throughout the whole count 





These are they who supplement their certi - 
ficate of proficiency in the branches to be 
taught with a genuine fitness for their work, 
and we are glad to believe that their num- 
ber is steadily increasing, while the profes- 
sors of the art of “ wallopping” are grow- 
ing scarcer every day.” 





Brarn-work in schools has been dis- 
cussed by the New York Times, and the 
principal conclusion arrived at is this: 
One of the greatest and most frequent 
errors in regard to brain-work is that of 
taking it for granted that because one child | 
of a certain age can bear a certain amount | 
of it, another child of the same age can un- | 
dergo the same amount. There are few | 
things in regard te which individuals, 
whether adults or children, differ so much | 
as in their ability to endure intellectual 
labor. Why this is so—what there is in 
the brain and nervous system of some per- 
sons that enables them to do so much more | 
of this kind of work than others—is an in- | 
quiry which, in many cases at least, no| 
physiologist nor physician is able satisfac- | 
torily to answer. But though the cause of | 
this fact is so little understood, the fact it- 
self is almost everywhere, except in regard | 
to school children, recogni and acted 
upon. In respect to schools, somehow or 
other it seems to be frequently almost en- | 
tirely left out of view. The consequences | 
of this neglect are often very disastrous. | 
They may not — immediately; in most 
instances they do not. The injurious 
effects of overwork of the brain are often | 
long in ey themselves, but they are 
sometimes all the worse on that account. | 
The length of time which elapses before | 
they are visible frequently causes them— | 
especially in the case of nervous disorders— | 
to become deeply seated, and immeasurably | 
increases the difficulty of eradicating them. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


} 
| 





THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE PRESS AND 
THE PUBLISHERS. | 

Dr. J. G. Holland writes in the March 
number of Scribner's Monthly : 

“The power of the daily press to central- | 
ize trade, especially those branches of trade | 
which are not dependent upon facilities, | 
natural or artificial, for shipping and car- 
riage, has hardly been appreciated by the | 
public. The grain produced by the Western | 
States will naturally seek the quickest and 
cheapest transport to the best shipping | 
point, irrespective of all other considera- | 
tions. Great commercial centres are fixed 
by good harbors, easily accessible from 
land and sea. But there are multitudes of 
manufactures which may be, and are car- | 
ried on anywhere, without reference to the 
circumstances that fix the centres of com 
merce; and, other things being equal, they 
seek centres of influence and advertising | 
facilities. A bright, enterprising, influen 
tial daily press in any town, is a central 
izing power for all these interests. The 
press advertises the locality, is the exponent 
of its life and spirit, is the centre of its 
moral, political and social influence, and 
does more, perhaps, than any other agency | 
to attract the organized industry of its near 
and remote neighborhood. 

“The city of Springfield, in Massachu- 
setta, is, as an illustration ef , 
the power of a daily press to centralize) 
trade and manufactures, as any that the | 
country offers. We wonder whether the | 
residents of that city know how much they 
owe to their daily press for their constantly 
increasing numbers and their constantly 
growing p’ ty. For twenty-five years 
they have ee press w enter- 
prise, industry, peallaae and influence | 
are believed to have been without precedent 


or parallel in the history of provincial news- 
papers thi out the world. We think, 
indeed, that this is but a just statement of | 


the fact, and there is in the loca- | 
tion of the town and its relation to the 
country to justify the supposition that it 
would have reached its present status | 
through other causes. The town is known 
by its press, 
and that press has ified its importance 
and influence everyw It has been a 
centre of intelligence and a centre of at- 
traction, and has done, in one sense, more 
than anything cise to make the town what) 
it is—one of the brightest and most eater 
prising towns in New England. 

“It is, however, with reference to the | 
power of the daily press in fixing the’ 


| dered to the public whose patron 


| centres of the publishing interest that we 
j Write this article. The issue ef magazines 
| and books is not fixed by the ordinary con- 
siderations of commerce. interest is 
| the greatest, perhaps, among those that are 
| influenced or controlled by the daily press. 
The advertising centres and the centres of 
| the greatest newspaper excellence and in- 
| fluence are the centres of the publishing in- 
terest. So long, for instance, as the repre- 
sentative New York press maintains its 
present pre-eminence, New York will re- 
main the centre of the great publishing in- 
terests of the country ; and all other pub- 
lishing centres will work at a disadvantage. 
We deo not say this in disparagement of any 
other press or locality. We simply recog- 
nize existing facts—facts which are be- 
coming more and more apparent to every 
observer. There is to be a great publish- 
ing centre in the West. The growth of 
that region is so gigantic, its interests are 
so thoroughly individualized, its wants are 
so identical, and its resources are so great, 
that it will have a literature. It will never 
cut entirely loose from the East in this 
matter ; but the time will surely come when 
it will send us for exchange in kind the 
productions of its teeming press. The 
centre of the publishing interest in the 
West is being fixed today by its news- 
That city of the West which has 
the best daily press, the press that goes 
everywhere and is felt everywhere, will 
ublish the books and magazines for the 
est. The greatest daily press and the 
reatest publishing interest will go together. 
he same may be said of the new South 
which the future is sure to bring us. 

“And here, on behalf of the whole book 
and magazine interest, it is proper to recog- 
nize the dependence of that interest on the 
newspaper press for its prosperity. The 
daily and weekly newspaper, in its periodi- 
cal visit to every fireside, is the motion by 
which the great publishing interest of the 
country reaches the public. The adver- 
tisement, the notice and the review which 
appear in the columns of the newspaper, 
are the only means by which the book anc 
magazine-buying public become acquainted 
with the new issues of the press. either 


| author nor publisher can ever repay the 


debt owed to the newspaper for its service 
in this matter, except by making his pro- 
ductions so worthy of commendation that 
that commendation shall be service ren 
he 
seeks. It is pleasant to notice that the in 
terest of the public in literary matters 
makes all intelligence concerning them 
valuable, and that, so, the current issues of 
magazines and books become subjects of 
current news, eagerly demanded by those 
for whom newspapers are prepared. It is 
here that the publishers of newspapers find 
their interests identified with those of the 
writers and publishers of books and maga- 
zines, and here that they fiad the justifica 
tion of the most friendly and reciprocal re- 
jations with them, 


A 
THE REGENTS AND THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The New York 7imes says : Possibly the 
Regents of the University may not be 
the proper body to appoint the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, but it is quite 
certain that the educational system of the 
State should no longer be subjected to a 


| divided control. The bill pending in the 


Legislatare, giving the appointment of the 
Superintendent to the Regents, and making 
that officer subject to their government, has 
no other object, as we understand the mat- 
ter, than to secure that unity of authority 
which all admit to be essential. The in- 
temperate zeal with which it has been at- 
tacked in some quarters is therefore not 


, called for by the circumstances of the case 


Let the opponents of this measure propose 
something better, and it will be sure to re- 
ceive feir consideration. It is the reform 
which is needed, and there should be a 
generai desire to search for the best means 
of attaining it, A full discussion of the 
subject will, we think, lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Regents should have more 
authority or none. A question like this 
does not call for hot words, or for suspicion 
of motives on cither side. The opponents 
of the bill can best serve their cause by 
keeping their teraper. 

i mee 


Waar is the difference between a plan of 
a battle field and a roasted pippin? One ig 
& war map and the other ie » warm apple, 
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ANOTHER CHAPTER ON CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT. 








““VERBUM SAT SAPIENTI.” 

‘“Few and precious are the words which 
the lips of Wisdom utter,” therefore, when 
Wisdom speaks let all the world.listen, that 
all the world may leagn and profit by her 
instruction. Mr. Editor, these were my 


Teflections on reading the Annual Report / 


of the Hon. City Superintendent of Schools 
to the Hon. Board of Education. I ask 
you to print the subjoined, that part of the 
said report relating to corporal punishment, 
or something that may be successfully sub- 
stituted in place of it. 

Superintendent Kiddle says: 


R > my Jast annual report, I stated that 
the by-lawin regard to suspensions had not 
been found adequate to prevent the fre- 


occurrence of the most heinous of- |? 


quent 

fenses in the schools on the part of vicious 
boys—such as insulting and outrageous lan- 
guage to teachers, violent and injurious 
assaults upon their fellow-pupils, the wan- 
ton destruction of school property and gross 
disobedience and constant disregard of the 
rules of the school. The carefal and thor- 
ough investigation of this matter by a Com- 
mittee of the B having resulted not 
simply in fully proving the accuracy of this 
statement, but in showing that the evil is 
of far greater magnitude than was repre- 
sented in the report, there is no need of any 
further statement of facts by us. The state 
of the case must be apparent to all—there 
is a large class of boys whom our schools do 
not and cannot restrain, and whom, there- 
fore, they cannot benefit, but must send 
adrift, to find their way inevitably to the 
reformatories and prisons, after having 
committed those injuries to the community 
which our school system was designed to 
prevent. 

Bunt it must be borne in mind that these 
boys cannot be thus expelled from our 
schools until they bave proved themselves 
incorrigible. How much injury must they 
have committed in the school by their law- 
lessness and their bad example—bow much 
time of the other pupils must they have 
was and how much of the physleal 
strength and nervous as the hers 
raust they have consumed 
reached that maturity of misconduct to en- 
title the principal to regard them as incor- 
rigible! Av last, however, this consumma- 
tion is reached, and the parents are notified 
that their child has been expelled from the 
school because he cannot be, restrained. 
When they consult the law, they find that 
parents, guardians and others having the 
care or custody of children, shall be en- 
tited to send them to any of the schools; 
but they are told that this privilege is onl 
appl to such children as, by the mild- 
ness of their character, ure amenable to 
kind and gentle influences, and that a head- 
atrong, turbulent or obstinate boy has no 
right to claim the privileges of education, 
although education implies training and 
discipline as well as instruction, It is fair 
to presume that many of the great charac- 
ters of history, remarkable for their firm- 
ness, persistence of pu: and iron will, 
would have been candidates for expulsion 
bad they in early age attended schools in 
which there was so great a deficiency in the 
means of control. 

There is no doubt that thousands of cbil- 
dren are roaming the streets, aeprived of 
the benefits of se} training, an 
up in ignorance and vice; and the expedi- 
ency of requiring the attendance of all such 
children at the public schools by a ——_ 

law earnestly advocated. The 
neiple on which our school system is 
is, that it is the duty of Ly ga 
to protect society from the evils of igno- 
rance and its inseparable concomitant— 
crime. Educated citizens are a blessing to 
the nae and every uneducated citi- 
zen a curse. If this principle is correct, the 
question has been properly asked, What 
right have the official custodians of public 
education to deprive any children of its 
benefits, unless those chil have b 


fore they have | #2 


from Superintendent Harrison, because 
many of us bave always regarded him as 
one of the most earnest champions of 
‘moral suasion.” Mr. Harrison says: 

I regret as the result of repeated 
surveys oe the le field during the last 
nine years, that, sinte the abolition of all 
— corporal shment, the disci- 

ne of & 


large of our. male 

as sensibly deteriorated, although order 
te in rene rat Stil veut ts ieegens oe 
petus which long 
given to this in common ea portions 
of the system, is in some important 
disappearing; that in consequence of the 
—— eg a —— gy - 
part o a me and energy 
maintaining , hundreds of our ex- 
perienced teachers, whose skill as 
pals or as class teachers has beenegain and 
again demonstrated, are no lopger. able, 
even with their yet fuller experience, to 
secure results equal in quality and quantity 
to those of past years; that that vital ele- 
ment of every true educational system, the 
discipline of the will, by means of reasona- 
ble and effective restraint, is in many In- 
stances disappearing, or is virtually resolv- 
ing itself into an appeal of the teacher, who 
is in the right, to the forbearance of the 
upil, who is inthe wrong; that the effects 
of this new and unwholesome strain upon 
the teachers’ nervous systems are fre- 
quently as visible in their harassed appear- 
apee as in the chan character of the re- 
sults of their labors; that the principals and 
teachers have found themselves driven into 
questionable expedients, one of the most 
natural, common, and yet most injurious of 
which is the confession of the want of the 
requisite power to control, in the appeal to 
direct parental interference with school 
government; that this appeal, now so fre- 
quently made, is so vexatious to many of 
the parents thus ap 
is at last either sent to some 
school from which no such a is likely 
to come, or, as is more usually the case, re- 
ceives at home and in at least equal mea- 
sure, that corporal punishment which, for 
his sake, has been abolished in school. The 
old axiom, “Qui facit per alium, facit per 
se,”’ can scarcely have a more pertinent ap- 
plication. 


Whatever the evils which the present by- 
law bs age this subject may have sought to 
remedy, they are far exceeded, in my judg- 
ment, both in ch ter and bers, by 
those that have followed its establishment. 
So far from abolishing corporal ishment 
for offenses in school, it is obvious that it 
has simply transferred it, in part at least, 
and often with enhanced severity, to other 

d freq ly less judici agents; while, 
on the other hand, thousands of that large, 
dangerous, and sadly incleasing element of 
our social system, boys whe are under no 
restraint at home, and who are most of all 
profited by it in school, are thus systemati- 
cally trained to confidence in the victory of 
their own vicious willfulness over whole- 
some law and manifest right. 


Superintendent Fanning says: 


It 18 proper, however, at this time to state, 
that many teachers of long experience and 
acknowledged ability —— that prompt 

bedi tor ble orders and requests 
is ,not so general among the pupils 
ol our schools as formerly; that 
there is a lack of that readiness and cheer- 
fulness in the performance of duty which 
those whom we are educating should mani- 
fest; that thereieatendency in sonie direc- 
tions to the cmplaymens of injudicious 
modes of compelling obedience; and that a 
at portion of the time of 7 | teachers 
strength 





roch 











8 taken up, and their health an 

mpaired, by almost unceasing efforts in se- 
curing and maintaining proper order and 
discipline in their classes. ' 


If these defects in discipline prevail to any 
considerable extent, they can. and. I trust, 
will be promptly rem The character 
of our future citizens, as regards respect 
for law and order, depends, to a very great 
extent, upon the habit of obedience to au- 
thority formed in youth. Children, there- 
fore, for their own welfare, and for the 
best interests of community, should be early 
trained to habits of prompt obedience to 
as well as to nts. 
If the discipline of our schools in this, or 


‘in any other important is deterio- 


rating, as their is reason to fear, or if inju- 
dicious or unauthorized modes of enforcing 





amenable to treatment in a reformato: 

school? What legal expulsion from a public 
sebool can there be of a child for disobe- 
dience, for instance, when disobedience is 
the law of achild’s nature? It is true that 


mising children are so self-willed as to 

almost inca) le of instruction anu 
discipline, It is also true that in some 
fam there is a very efficient discipline, 
and that the children of such families can 
be easily governed in school by influences 
brought to upon them at home; but 
there is a very large class of pupils who are 
under very little restraint at home. The 
are pupils, the sons of widowed th 


re to, the ts) 
Education will doubtless devise and adopt 
all needed and judicious measures for 
pent | the defects,—so that, in health- 
ful discipline, as well as in the character of 
instruction given, our school system may 


; | long continue tag as it really is, the glory 


of our metropol 

Last, though not least, to speak on this 
allimportant subject is Superintendent 
Jones, the oldest if not the most —- 
rienced of all the Superintendents. 
us see what he says: 

Principals and teachers complain of the 
difficulties which they encounter in their 





who cannot be restrained at all at home; 
and when these are turned from the school 
they are lost indeed. To these children the 
city owes an education, and in order to be 
to beatow it, it is bound by oe 
ligation of right and duty to govern them, 
and if ite chosen officers expel them they 
evade a most solemn responsibility. 


in my last annual report I recommended 


as “moral suasion” had failed to re- | tunatel 
n 
to inflict corporal punishment should be re- | fore 


stored to the principals, In the opinion 

based, I have boon greatly strengthened by 
ve 

the conclusion at ‘hich the investigating 

Comnatten, mo = arrived, and 

whic port 

mously in favor of such restoration, as well 


commend con- 
a of the Board during the ensuing 


Now, Mr. Editor, every one of the 2,860 
teachers in this city expected from Mr. Kid- 
die just such a report as this on C. P.; but 
very few of us, 1 apprehend, ex the 


following explicit statement in regard to it 


efforts to n proper order and enforce 
di They state that the want of 
r home government has its influence 
fot e class-room. While most of the chil- 
dren are ready and willin 
coarse and the rude boys 
ity of the teacher and impair the discipline. 


There can be no question that self-posses- 
sion, fence and kindness of disposition, 
n_ the government of chil- 

ren. Love utually begets love; butfunfor- 











pealed to, that the pupil H 





discipline of that class is sadly impaired, 
and some effec remedy should be em- 
ployed. 

These are the sentiments of men, some ef 
whom have grown old, and all of whom 
have grown wise ip t profession. They 
knew the schoolg thirty years ago ; they 
knew them new. They have taught the 
boys who are now men; they have taught 
the mothers of the girls who ‘will soon be 
wemen ; they have tanght, and daily do 
teach, the teachers of the city, and in these 
reports they teach a lesson to the public too 

lain to be misunderstood. Faithful fo the 

igh trust reposed in them, conscientions in 
the discharge of théir duty, they speak in 
the kindness of x hearts, firm, honest 
words which that public will do well to lit 
ten to and ponder upon. Is “a word to 
the wise sufficient ?” The honorable Board 
of Education is wise, and~here are man 
wise words. Will they be sufficient? In 
my last communication I stated that there 
were 2,000 teachers in New York. We 
learn from the superintendent’s report that 
there are 2,860 employed in the public 
schools alone. TI regard it perfectly safe to 
assert that 2,850 of them = they will be 
sufficient to induce the B. of E. to rescind 
the by-law on C. P. There may be ten ad- 
vocates of ‘‘ moral suasion,” but I doubt it. 
For many months I’ve been diligently seek- 
ing for one that I might listen to his argu- 
ments, and, if possible, have them publish- 
ed for the benefit of ‘ne present as well as 
future generations. At last I cry Eureka! 
The man is found; he is Principal of G. 8. 
No. ——, and he claims to be the father of 
the meek and mild baby “moral suasion,” 
or at least the first to adopt it in this city. 
ere are his opinions in brief, as near as I 
can remember them. He agreed with the 
honorable superintendents as to the present 
state of discipline in the schools, but 
thought the means of remedy an open ques- 
tion. Secondly, he would have nothing but 
‘*moral suasion” in the schools; all flog- 
ging should be done by the parent at home, 
on the request of the principal, who was 
never, under any circumstances, to assume 
that responsibility on the ground of expe- 
diency. Thirdly, ali disobedient, vicieus, 
incorrigible pupils should be sent to a dis- 
trict school of reform, nolens volens, one of 
which was to be established in every ward, 
and its teachers armed with plenary power 
to flog the offender day and night until he 
was thoroughly reformed. Here is a moral 
suasion scheme for us—a strap to tie it up, 
with a large-sized rod in the middle, and a 
cat-o’-nine-tails at the end of it. I do not 
recommend it; if its author does, let him 
come forward and advocate it. I must say 
I think it far better than the system we at 
present pursue; but we need somethin 
more than compulsory education before it 
it could be adopted. A simple restoration 
of the old been empowering the princi- 
pals with all necessary means for govern- 
ment is all that is required. Tuat being 
done, very few of them will be found en- 
deavoring to evade the responsibilities 
which they are paid to assume, and the 
Centennial will find heaven's first law as 
regnant throughout the various depart- 
ments in the future, as it ever has been in 
the past. My great desire to see these re- 
ports published in a connected form so that 
every teacher can see them is the object of 
this communication. The wisdom is cred- 
ited to its proper sources; if anything that 
has been added be accounted foolishness, let 
it be attributed to Dan. D. Lion. 





A TEACHER'S CRITICISMS. 
New Yorks, March 6, 1874. 


To the Editor of the School Journal : 
Remembering that some time you 
kindly extended an invitation to ail teach- 
ers to write to you upon matters relating to 
the interests of their profession, promising 
patient considerati 1 theref take 
courage 





to pen these ‘lines to you, hoping 


¢| you will excuse the trespass upon your 


valuable time. 

I am a teacher of many years’ experience, 
and many times have [ wondered that men 
so enlightened, men of such progress as 
compose our Board of Public Instruction, 
teachers whose lifetime has been spent in 
the cause of educatitn, should yet be so 
blind to the best interests of the children 
devoted to their care, as to lay down in the 
By-Laws such a course of studies for the 
Primary Department as we at present have. 
I hope I shall not be acc of egotism; 
I simply wish to give my humble opinion 
and to say that our worthy Superintendents, 
who, in their zeal to do the most good, 
overlook where it is most needed. Three- 
fourths of the children that enter our Pri- 
mary Schools are compelled to seek a live- 
lihood at a vei ly age: very few re- 
main long enough to reach the second class 
in a Grammar Department, hence they 
should Ss benefits that can be 
given them Primary Department— 
a thorough ons» reading, spelling, 
writing and arithmetic, with some know!- 
edge of composition. The average boy 
leaves school at thirteen or fourteen. 
What does he know to fit him for the hard 
life that is before him ? Examine him and 
ing and 
ari not the 
fault of his poe they must teach 
what is in the grade, and any sensible per 
son who will take the trouble to find out 
what comprises the different cannot 
but acknowl that very little time can 
be a to instruction in the more 
solid branches, such as are absolutely neces- 
sary to that class that are compelled early to 
seek their bread. 

Their lack of proficiency in those 
branches debars them forever from any ad- 
vancement abeve a certain in life. 

oranee must result in failure, failure in 
disappointment in indif- 
crime ; hence an 


t, 
ference, and that to 





army of criminals and that misnomer, 
** Communists.” 

There are many things now taught that 
take up a great deal of time and labor, that 
could well be dispensed with; a knowledge 
of which is erally acquired by the ma- 
jority of children, and if not, would not be 
missed by boys who must sell newspa 
enter a store as errand boy, etc. Anything 
higher than that is only te be dreamed o' 
by the few who are willing to struggle 

gh years of devotion to duty and 
self-i nm. There is a mistake some- 
where, and that is in our Primary Depart- 
ments. I hope the time will come when 
our Board of Public Instruction, always 
generuus, always ready to all in their 
power for the benefit of the Public Schools, 
will take this matter into consideration. 
’Tis right that we should haye as broad a 


y |) field of instruction as.possible, but what 


avails the quantity if the quality be poor. 
Let it be in the Grammar Schools; those 
that can afford to remain will avail them- 
selves of its privileges, while these that 
cannot, should get the instruction that will 
best fit them for their life of labor and make 
their future progress less ditions. 





A SALARY QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the School Journal : 

Dear Sir--W ill you please explain through 
your veluable columns the following: 

The scale of salaries recently fixed by 
the Board of Education, do they affect the 
present Principals throughout the Primary 
Departments or. Schools in this way: If a 
Principal has for the past year a school 
averaging 396, her salary being at present 
$1,320, though since January, 1874, hav- 
ing an increasec attendance of 509, should 
it continue so, or increase the attendance 
of the school to an average of 601 or over, 
will the Principal who has been over five 
years holding the position be increased to 
the old maximum, $1,800 per annum, or 
the new maximum, $1,500? By answering 
the above you will confer a t favor on 
a UBSCRIBER. 

[The wording of the by-law is ‘‘ Principals 
and Vice-Principals hereafter employed.” 
As we understand the words, and as it was 
understood in the debate on the new by- 
law, it in no way affects those now em- 
ployed so long as they retain their present 
office. See in No. 161 the report itself, 
and remarks of Commissioners Townsend 
and Dowd.—Eb. } 

A QUESTION ABOUT SALARIES. 

New York, Feb. 23, 1874. 
To the Editor of the School Journal : 

Dear Sir—Can you explain to me through 

our valuable columns what the Board of 
Education of this city mean with relation 
to the scale of salaries they have adopted 
for the Principals and Vice-Principals? 
Are the present incumbents to be increased 
and decreased according to their yearly at- 
tendance, with the old salaries or the new 
ones; thus, a Primary School having 520 
average last year increases over 600 for the 
year 1874, the Principal now receiving 
$1,560, will her salary, providing her at- 
tendence continues, be $1,800, according to 
the new scale? 

By answering the above you will greatly 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

[As we understand the new. by-law, the 
salary of a Principal in office before it was 
passed will have her salary as if it had not 
been passed (except, perhaps, that ten 
years’ service no longer gives a maximum 
without regard to numbers). With that 
possible exception the new by-law applies 
only to new Principals and Vice-Principals. 
—Ep.]} 


—- ~ex -—__ 


THE LAW GOVERNING THE USE 
OF WORDS. 


Prof. H. N. Day, of New Haven, writes 
in the Connecticut School Journal for March: 

“The fundamental law governing the 
use of words in a language is, beyond ques- 
tion, that of association, embracing that of 
symbolism. The very ground and con- 
dition of ushering a new work into being is 
the association of the notion to be uttered 
in some way with the sound or the written 
sign used to form the word. Most new 
words spring from old roots already in the 
language; although we should hesitate very 
much to aceept the doctrine recently put 
forth with great assurance that new roots 
never ape The hi of language de- 
cisively forbids this teaching. But for the 
most part, when a word is needed to denote 
a modification of an idea, some word 
already in the ] is taken, and to 
meet the new m on of the thou, 
some change is introduced into the “ 
on 


exceptions to the general alphabetic |, 
that one wits S ae represents op 
articulate soun angueges genera)} 
than this element; but in the English lag 
guage it has beem the source of singular; 

um lies. This palatal, atonic 
or pebongs competi was represented 
thé Anglo- bythe character ¢, B; 
about bapneing of the thirteenth ce, 
tury we find that the 2 in map 
words; had begun in dialects to 
chan into the lingual sh Or ch, as be 
chan to Bennche, just as the old Lat; 
sar us had become cher in French ; caus , 
chose; cas @, chez. See Oliphant, p. % 
In the case of some words, the old pala, 
persisted in geome provincial dialects or 
some special yses; and hence we have tw 
forms of the old word, one having the ¢) 
palatal and one the new lingual; the ty 
forms, however, se d in time to diffe 
ent uses. If we take up the dictionary ap 
open to words beginning with sh, and the 
turn to those beginning with sc and sk, » 
shall find the most frequent exemplifica 
tions of this fact. Compare scabiy, shably 
scale, shale, shell, skull; shape, landscay 
township; shear, score; shatter, scatter 
shave, scavenger; shovel, sceop; 
skipper; shirt, skirt; school, shoal; screw 
shrew. 

“In like manner we find derived froy 
the same original word, duplicated sten 
with c (=k) and ch. Compare carefi 
chary; dike, ditch; milk, milch; seek, beseech 
wake, watch; also rich, bishop ric. 

“Other exemplifications of this gener 
principle of -separating a stem into divey 
branches of uses and of marking the diver 
sity of use by some slight change in th 
form of the word, are such as of, of; to, tw: 
wight, whit; also,as; ghost ly, ghast ly; cay, 
wain, wagon; not, nought; an, one; or 
other; person, parson; antiphone, anthem} 

] ital; thorough, through; trav, 














Ship per 


travail. 

“The principle governing these wor 
creations is, in fact, but a special applica 
tion of the more general principle applic 
to the origination of words founded « 
stems common to the English with othe 
branches of the Aryan family; on stems 
for instance, belonging both to the English, 
and also to the French or Latin, as yar 
garden; arise, guise; ward, guard; cor 
grain, Of these formations we have, ip 
deed, very numerous instances in our com 
mon vocabulary. 

——- ~@ 

Miss Puese Covzrxs’ Lectvure.—T) 
lecture before the Alumnz Association }y 
Miss Couzins was largely attended. Mi 
Couzins, who is a Bachelor of Laws, 
peared in black to lecture on the highe 
education of women. Gentlemen an 
ladies, said she: Is it best for the race th 
uncultured and ignorant women should 
its mothers? Woman can no longer retai 
the lily’s passive position in the world 
great field of action. One hundred and fift 
years ago a Massachusetts schoolmast 
was publicly reprimanded and dismisse 
for teaching women arithmetic, and to-day 
when she knocks at the doors of Colum): 
and Harvard, the answer comes back 
virile baritone, no. It is but 4 little w 
since the prevailing idea of a literary w 
man was that she wore blue stockings wit 
shoes down at the heels, her husband shir 
buttonless, and her neglected househo 
running wild. Yet the literary woman ke 
unswervingly onward, and is beginning ; 
occupy her share of the seats in the int 
lec’ kingdom. These same colleges 1 
ceive all male candidates, be they bright 
barely able to wedge in; so their sex.is rigi 
the door to learning stands open. It real! 
is not strange that women do not rise fas 
er, when we consider what disadvantage 
they have to struggle against in dress, whic 
entangles their feet and burdens their brai 
with rats, mice and hairpins. The State 
New York has spent sixteen millions of dol 
lars for the education of men and not o» 
for that of women. As in New York Sts 
0 in all the States in all the world. A gi 
steps forth from a boarding-school to w 
for a husband like an oyster waiting forth 
tide, but not like an oyster, sure of wh 
she waits for. An old gentleman met Mis 
Couzins on a railroad near St. Louis w 
said: “I wish you would give up this for 
ish notion of running about to lecture, a! 
settle down, have a husband, and be a gov! 

.” Miss Couzins replied, Be 
kis is willing; but where’s your man! 
Woman must marry. Her sphere is th 
kitchen and cradle, the cook-book w! 
Baxter's Saint’s Rest. That is the tradition 
and still accepted notion of woman's du! 
and woman's place. Couzins longe 
for the divine word to be en that shi 
reach this dead and bu Woman # 
bring her out. It is not all of life to ge 
married, nor all of death to remain sing’. 
The lives of most women are like subi 
ranean ri chafing their channels ( 
stone with murmurs. The lecture 





called upon the theologians among be 
hearers to deny that it had been vena 
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THE COMMON-SENSE ARGUMENT IN 
FAVOR OF ©O-EDUCATION. 

A writer in the Rhode Island School waster 
says: } 
The notion that female intellect has a 
parrower scope than that of man, and that 
the same degree of culture cannot develop 
its energies and powers to an equal breadth, 
jsa theory which has never been proved. 
The brief time allotted to her mental cul- 
ture in youth, her early cares and subse- 
quent avecations, have in all ages pre 
duded the possibility of her sustaining 
fairly her part in the intellectual arena. 
We hear a great deal of the ‘‘equal advan- 
tages” of the present educational system 
“for both sexes.” Are they equal? Look 
at the most favored examples—the student- 
daughters from our homes of luxury and 
refinement—with all the advantages that 
wealth and liberal expenditure may fur- 
nish. Have they the same time set apart 
for exclusive study as their brothers? 
Girlhood from six to fifteen spent in the 
preparatory grades, at fifteen enter the high 
school, or perhaps a ladies’ seminary or 
fashionable boarding school, which for the 
next three years (four at most) becomes 
their mental home, Allowing these to be 
good schools, and allowing the miss to be 
an earnest worker, at best the brain of de- 
veloping womanhood is crowded with frag- 
ments of subjects they have neither time 
nor strength to master, for habits of 
thought are on'y beginning to be formed. 
The result is an attempt to grasp a little of 
everything, and a failure to secure much 
of anything, and yet they have “ finished 
the course of ‘stady.” If they have been 
diligent students, it is but a mushroom 
growth of intellectual power, and poorly 
fits them to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of womanhood. How with their 
brothers? At the same age they are just 
ready to begin the real work of disciplinary 
study, and four years is given them in the 
col'eze or f adteny and three cr four 
more in the law or theological school, or in 
travel, before they are fitted for their life- 
work. Had the sister been allowed the 
same time, with the same competent in- 
structors, who shall say her mental growth 
and acquirements would not have been 
e 


ual. 
‘The class of instructors in our institu- 
tions for ladies only, can by no means com- 
pare favorably with the talent guiding our 
colleges and universities. If our daugh- 
ters enter a so-called female college with 
the hope of more thorough training, the 
same unsatisfac curriculum (supposed 
to be suited to their deficient brains) iv 
spread out before them. Vassar, to be 
sure, offers an exception, but even here a 
rigid course of discipline is not insisted 
upob, if we may be allowed to judge from 
the conv ion of one of the graduates, 
who said: did not take Greek at Vassar, 
We were not obliged to;” and talking of the 
sci “T paid very little attention to 
botany; I disliked it.” We rejoice in the 
something Vassar has done, but why 
call it a col or a “higher institution for 

” if the studies are,elective, and to 
suit the tastes of the wnscholarly students? 

Thus. we see, from the earliest to the 

resent time, the truly aspiring woman has 
abored under a weight of disadvantages 
and popular opinion, heavy enough te have 
crushed out even the sonieesior something 
better. Yet even beneath this pressure; 
her mind. has been by no means incom- 
petent to cope with the mind of man in the 
pursuit of the sciences or apy other course 
of study. 

—_——__~@r — -— 
SOMETHING ABOUT LETTER- 
, WRITING. 

Lillién A. Faulkner Writes thus to her 
own sex: 

Do you busy women say you cannot 
write a good letter—that you cannot think 
of anything worth saying? Then say the 
beat you have in the best way, and some- 
thing better will.come. -De pet attempt 
fine writing. In faney ‘bring your friend 
into your presence and then talk to her 
Affectations, exaggerations, weak senti- 


set at defiance. There is a courtesy, al-| 
most a morality, involved in the 
our letters. Weowe it to our friends and | 
ourselves to be as of politeness and | 
consideration for others in our letters as in | 
nal intercourse. Who makes visits in | 
most careless dishabille? Who talks to | 
his friend running his words into an unin- 
telligible jumble? 
—_.9@2———_—_—— 
HOW THE BULLFINCH IS TAUGHT 
TO SING. 
The country people of Germauy take | 
great delight in training bullfinches. Their | 
pupils not being very bright, are stupidly 
hopping about their cages, when suddenly 
they hear atune played upon aviolin. They 
prick up their ears—or would do so if they | 
could—and begin to listen, quite uncon- 
scious that that very same violin has been | 
playing that very same tune for about a| 


after day, for months, the patient teacher | 
s over and over the same tune to the | 


to ‘wonder which will get crazy first, the | 


bullfinch or the player. But by and by the 
birds begin to 
simple parts at first, and taking up note after | 
note, until at last, they know the whole 
thing by heart. Sometimes a rustic father 
spends half his time all winter teaching 
one little patient bird, and the children | 
look on with the greatest interest. Or a| 
boy will undertake the task, and when he | 
at last succeeds, his sisters look upon him 


and they cry in real earnest when the won- 
derful boy carries his pupil to town to be 
sold; for sold these bulltinches are sure to 
be as soon as they are taught, or else ex- 
hibited by their owners as street singers. 


wide for their skill and success; and at} 
Freiburg, in Baden, and small villages | 
on the ovtskirts of the Black Forest, bull-| 
finch-training is practiced as a regular busi- 
ness. In such cases a small hurdy-gurdy, 
or ‘bird organ” is used, as being less difti- | 
cult and tiresome than the violia; and, in- 
stead of training one bird, they teach the 
same tune toa class of ten or a dozen. 
Generally, the birds are sent to London 
or Paris, where, if they have learned their 
lessons thoroughly, sf are bought by rich 
folk, put into beautifi and treated 
as pets, while other builfinches, having 
trifled away their school-days and only half 
learned their tune, live a vagrant life 
around the markets, belonging to nobody, 
and —s up their dinner as best they 
can.—R. £. Hale, in St. Nicholas for | 
March. 


<—o- 
HOW TO HAVE AN ART CLUB. 
A most effectual way of acquiring a! 
knowledge of art, and at the same time | 
giving it a wide diffusion, says the Boston 


term we mean simply the association of 
persons for the purpose of studying the | 


art. 
such a club has been in successful opera- | 
tion for nearly four years. It numbers) 
some twenty or more ladies and gentlemen, 
and is divided into sections, some particular 
artist or special branch of the subject being | 
assigned to each section. The meetings 
are held every fortnight, and, as the topics | 
to be discussed are announced beforehand, | 
opportunity is — for all the members to | 
study them. greatest pains are taken | 
to illustrate the papers presented, by photo- | 
graphs or engravings. Among the sub- 
jects taken up have been Michael Angelo, | 
Raphael and the various schools of paint- 
ing and architecture. During the past 
winter one section has devoted itself to the 
study of the Acropolis of Athens and the 
works of Phidias. Resulting from this has 
been a continually-growing interest in the | 
subject, the enriching of private libraries | 
ng ee best pote upon art, ~ gies 
collecticns 0 ographs and engra 
ly of art has been introdu 
into a large school in the village. The 
more important, though less apparent, re- 
sult in the general culture and elevation of 
taste which necessarily accompanies such 
pursuits cannot offcourse be estimated. 
—~e- 


ERRORS IN THE USE 
HELPS TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

Some common errors in the use of ad- 
verbs are pointed out by a writer in one of 
the educational monthlies. The following 
are the material portions: | 

@ne of the adverbs most frequently mis- 
placed is doth. The following examples 
will suffice to illustrate the nature of this 
misplacement: ‘'I trade doth with the liv- 


OF ADVERBS. 


poems both of Homer and Virgil.”—-Addi- 
son. In neither of these cases are the two 
expressions that are coupled by and co- 
extensive. In each example, the one em- 
braces a proposition, the other does not— 
‘*enith the living and the dead” ‘ ef Homer 
and Virgil.” The former example should, 
therefore, read ‘I trade with both the liv- 
ing and the dead;” and the latter, ‘‘ The 
poems of both Homer and Virgil” This 








makes the two expressions referred to by 


write carelessly with all the rules of speech | doth and coupled by and similar and co-ex- 


— be coi 


only is frequently 
pects to find after but some verb corres- 


week without their noticing it. But it is sons and 
something to catch their attention. Day | etc.” 


P p ; P ; | Stantly. The following will serve as illus- 
ening birds until human listeners begin trations: “‘‘Fearful’ may either be applied 
| to one who feels fear, or to circumstances 
ri up the air, piping the | calculated to inspire the feeling. — Whately. 


| severity or great 
the beginning nor the end,”—Leord Kames. 


jour curiosity, nor to set the objects com- 
pared in a stronger li 
do we habitually, in either conversation or 
as the most wonderful fellow in the world; | ‘2 Writing, éxpress ourselves so gracefully, 
or cr | 
lish." —G. 
| either of ignorance or inattention, the most 
| correct writers have fallen into inconsisten- 
| cies." —W. Webster. of these se 
: : ces is limpingly constructed, and, as far as 
Sometimes bird-teachers are known far and | {f° wenae te ‘ioomes ciaher en 
concerned, needs to be balanced. This 
may be done by simply trar 


| be applied either to one who feels fear, or 
to circumstances calculated to inspire the 
feeling.” 
| Care should be taken that the wor 
| phrase immediately aftr either or neither 
should find its counterpart after succeeding 
or oF nor. 


tensive. This correction, of course, is 
made on the supposition that no more) 
words are to‘be used than are found in the 
The may, 


corrected,, i the 
5 + trade both 

e dead,” etc. ; 
Virgil.” 
is more 


ion in each 
mith the living and 
“The poems of andof 
This wording, in some instances, 
elegant than the other; but it can hardly 
be said to be so here. All other things be- 
ing equal, conciseness is preferable to dif- 


fuseness. 
In a similar manner the expression not 
misplaced. Here is 
an example; ‘We not only avoid per- 
sons and things, but trouble, thought, etc.” 
— Whately. From oe not only 
befere the word id, one naturally ex- 
nding to avvid. This unnec mis- 
reading of the mind should as | may 
very easily be, prevented by a proper collo- 
on; thus, *‘ We avoid, not only per- 
things, but trouble, thoughts, 


Either and neither are also similarly mis- 
aced, and by some writers almost con- 





** Rigor’ may either mean an excess y | 
strictpess in adhering to | 


Ditio. ‘We can neither perceive 


“Such a comparison neither tends to gratify 


t."—Ditto. ‘‘ Nor 


80 classic a diction, as the Eng- 
P. Marsh. “In consequence 


Each of these senten- 
neither are 


ing the 
italicized words. Thus: ‘‘ ‘Fearful’ may 


And so with the other examples. 
or 


It is safe to say, as} a general rule, that 
an adverb should stand as near as possible 
to the word whose meaning it is designed to 
modify,especially if that word 1s an adjective 
oranadverb. An improper departure from 
this rule we find in the sentence, “‘ We had 
hardly been there half an hour when the 
message arrived.” Inasmuch as the word 
that really needs to be modified by Aeardly 





|is notthe verb Aad been but the adjective | pline was like unto it. 


half, this sentence should have been word- 


|ed, ‘*We had been there hardly hali an 


hour,” etc. 

But of all adverbs we know of none more 
frequently misplaced than the word only. 
In every morning paper, in every maga-| 
it stepping in where it ought not. Though | 
its false position may not lead to a false} 
construction of the sentence in which it | 


meaning intended. Witness the following, 
which are only a sample of what might be 
presented: ‘‘* Fetch’ properly includes the 
going in search of the object, and ‘go,’ 
when used with it, is redundant, becanse it 


P. Marsh, This is equivalent to saying | 
that the word “‘go” does nothing more 
than ‘‘ express” what the word ‘‘ fetch” im- 
plies; whereas means that 
‘*go” expresses nothing more than what 
“fetch” implies. Hence the propor collo- 
cation is ‘‘ because it expresses only what 
‘fetch’ implies.” Similar exceptions may 
be made to the position of this word in all 
the other examples following: “ Un lookin, 
joor, we only saw a Lapland | 

tleman asleep.”"—Lord Dufferin, Yacht | 
‘oyage. ‘‘ Often, when we think that we | 
are witnessing some fearful proof of the | 
total depravity of human nature in a young | 
child, we are only witnessing the setaral | 





large | expression of a desire for bread and milk.” 


—F. G. Holland, Lessons in life. “Is 
ope | found inepic lays!—Cowper, 
able Talk. ‘‘Tenderness can only be 
shown, in general, by the educated and 
civilized, because they alone are consider- 
ate.” — Whately, Synonyms. ‘Poor Gen- 
eral Harrison oniy survived his inaugura- 
tion one month."—W. Y. Observer, ** The 
squadron at this time, only consisted of two 
= w Enveope © om — The 
organ Campaeg ve re- 
duced their hours one- "—Cor, ” Y. 
Times. ‘‘ This boy has only been in the 
prison since y last."—W. ¥. Times. 
From these examples it will be seen that 
the even among good writers, is 
to place before a ge ey yaad may 
be the word or phrase to which it properly 
belonsg. 


———_..9e———— 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SOHOOL- 
MASTER. 

G. W. Heywood, Principal of Grammar 
School No. 2, Davenport, writes to the 
Common School of that city: 

Among the numerous endowed acade- 
mies, which still exist in Massachusetts, 
and do their work side by side with the 
High School, Phillip's Andover Academy 


youth of the land. They came to him at 
an age when the mind is ‘‘ wax to receive 


strong, manly character. God evident! 
first tried preaching, but soor found that 
he was “‘ crossing 

cepted the position which he held till his 
no One could wear his mantle. 
filled. 
the literature of a century ago. 
ter whipt me very well; without that, sir, I 
should have done nothing,” said 


quire 


most fortunate in ‘securing, for more than 
thirty years, the services of Samuel H. 
Taylor, L.L. D. 

It is impossible, in the space allowed us, 
to give any adequate account of the life and 
services of such aman. He was in a posi- 
tion of great influence. During his long 
term of service he must’have had under his 
care nearly ten thousand of the choicest 


and marble to retain.” They came from 
various stations in hfe, and from widely 
homes. Their homes are more 
widely scattered now: "but e man of 
them carries the influence of ‘‘Uncle Sam's” 


moulded him for a school-master’s life. He 
ature’s will,” and ac- 


death. When finally he was called away, 
Perhaps it 
is {not desirable that his place shoul be | 

He belonged to a class of teachers 
now nearly extinct. The fossils of his 
species are plentifully distributed through 
**My mas- 


Dr. Joha- 

ully, when asked how he ac- 
so accurate a knowledge of Latin. 
“Uncle Sam ” did not actually flog his boys, 
but when he wanted to take the conceit 


son, 





out of a boy, he had a scourge, which he| 9¢ that of th 


knew how to use, and which seldom failed | 
to accomplish his purpose. A deathly still- 
i as soon as he entered the | 
. There was something in the 
way he took his seat and cleared his throat, | 
that made his most confident pupil begin 
to fear that his lesson might be a failure. 
Woe betide that boy who had only a general 
knowledge of the subject of recitation! | 
The very words of the book were required. | 
Dr. Taylor never seemed to understand the 
“child's mind,” as explained by eminent 
modern philosophers. The average boy, in 
his opinion, was a lazy, listless fellow, 
little inclined to study, and much given to | 
shallow generalities. He aimed to bring | 
the mind to the and temper of the 
Damascus blade, which could cut through 
a helmet or split a hair. His “‘ method” 
involved the white heat, the merciless ham- 
mer, and finally, a esting process, as 
pitiless as the rest. as all this doubt- 
less was, viewed from a philosophical stand- 
me there is something absolutely refresh- 
ng and invigorating in such a system. No 
boy ever left Dr. Taylor's recitation-room 
with ‘‘ too sublime a sense of his own worth 
and consequence,” nor graduated from his 
school with an inadequate conception of 
the requirements of true scholarship. 

Such was his instruction, and his disci- 
any a homesick | 
boy would have been — sleepless 
nights had “* Uncle Sam " shewed the kind 
feelings which were really down deep in | 
his heart. 





He trusted to the future man to | 
vindicate his treatment of the boy. Gen 
erally his graduates were the best friends 


Advertiser, is through art clubs, By this! zine, in almost every conversation, we find | of the school. 


No doubt there were some natures bed 
delicate to be benefited by such heroic 
treatment. To such, neither the discipline | 


works of the best artists and writers upon | stands, one frequently has to think a second | nor instruction of Andover would be bene- | 
In a country town in Massachiisetts | time to make sure that he comprehends the | ficial. 


Neither nature nor art can mature 
every bud inte perfect fruit. Who of us 
can point to results always satisfactory? 
Social scientists lament that moderna rem- 
edies so often enable the weak and imbecile 


ordained to be dunces, He believed that 
it was folly to try to educate them, and 


that all time spent upon them was so much | ; ; or 
wien | of-eupids, er silly emblems of affection, he 


taken from “the elect.” Those 
withered under his system, he perhaps too 
soon gave over as worthless. Into those 
who stood the test he infused a sturdiness 
of mind and temper as valuable tothe pub- 
lic as to its It may be question. 
ed whether our oral instruction and object 
teaching—modern methods to which we are 
now so partial—do impart that vigor and 
discipline to the mind which are the true 
tests of all education. 

The sw of Dartmouth College is 
before me. In quaint Latin, the name of 
Samuel—Hurveius Taylor—is found in the 
class of "32. Z vivis cesserunt stelligeri. In 
1871 the star was placed st his name. In 
4 y mmrede y only can ~ ~ said to have 
** departed from among the living.” 

Very few lives are so full of inspiration 
to the teacher. Not by servile imitation, 
but by equal devotion and zeal, we may 
receive an equal reward. 

——__2@e——_ —— 
FINGER RINGS IN HISTORY. 


Henry Kirke writes in Hearth and 
Home : 

Cwsar’s ring bore an armed Venus. On 
that of Augustus there was, first, a sphynx, 
afterward the image of Alexander the 
Great, and at last his own, which the suc- 
ceeding emperors continued to use. Nero's 
signet-ring bore a representation of Apollo 
flaying Marsyas. When the practice of de- 
ifying princes and heroes became general, 
portraits of men took the place of more an- 
cient figures, and hence followed the origin 
of the cameo, not introduced before the 
Roman power and rarely found in Greece. 

The to of Edward the Confessor was 
enmovered not long since, and came into 


the possession of a prominent actor, who 
invarial wore it while performing the 





stands easily first. 


Fortunate in its situation (it used to be | 


said that there were more brains in Andover 
than out of it), fortunate in an ample en- 
dowment and a wealthy patronage, it was 


part of re | Lear. It is said of Haydo 
that he obtained many of his best effects 
| whie performing at his instrument with the 
| ring on his right hand which he received 
| as a present from Frederick the Great. Pe 
' declared that without this source of inspira- 


| the follies of custom dictated. 
| him now the holiest estate which man 


of the Saviour’s crucifixion, 


SD 


tion, not a musical idea would enter his 
head 


Shakespeare's signet- of gold was 
found near Swratford ch 7% over half 
a century since. The st~ry of the ring pre- 
sented to De Earl of Essex, by 
— Elizabeth, is a remarkable one. 

rancis Osborne, in his ‘‘ Traditional 

Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” 
says of it: 
__ ‘Upon this, with a great deal of famil- 
iarity, she presented a ring to him, which 
—after she had, by oaths, imbued with a 
power of freeing him from any danger or 
distress, his future mi , her anger 
or enemies’ malice could cast him into— 
she gave it to him, with a ise that, at 
the first sight of it, all this, and more, if 
possible, should be granted. After his com- 
mitment to the Tower he sent this jewel'to 
her Majesty by the then Countess of Not- 
tingham, whom Sir Robert Cecil kept from 
delivering it. But the Lady of Notting- 
ham coming to her death-bed, and finding 
by the daily sorrow the queen expressed for 
the loss of Essex, herself a principal agent 
in his destruction, could not be at rest till 
she had discovered all, and humbly im- 
plored mercy from God and forgiveness 
from her earthly sovereign, who did net 
only refuse to give it, but having shook 
her as she lay in bed, sent her, accompa- 
nied with most fearful curses, to a higher 
tribunal.” 

The nuptial ring of M een of Scots, 
en her marriage with Lord Darnley, is pre- 
served. Its conception is nearly the same 
e great seal. It is deseribed 
as of beautiful workmanship, wrought in 
enamel. 

Rings, like coins and medals, perpetuate 
the fame of great men and nations. A 
memorial of Nelson remains in the form 
of several rings which are extant. In the 
place of a stone, each ring has a basso relieve 
representation of Nelson, half bust. The 
metal forming the relief of darker shade 
consiets of metal from the ball which caused 
the admiral’s death at Trafalgar. 

The rings worn by the higher classes of 
the Saxons during the Heptarchy were 
often very beautiful and striking rf i 
men of this class was unearthed, not long 
since, by a plowman, near Driffield, Eng- 
land. It is described as of massive gold, 
weighing an ounce and a quarter, equal te 
five sovereigns in intrinsic value. * 
face fs oval and surrounded by a band,” re 
marks a writer describing it, roemeens 
ef small globules. Within this band the 
space is divided into four geometrical parts. 

he four upper divisions contain each an 
initial letter, and the cavities are filled with 
black enamel. The under curves contain 
each an ornament resembling a figure 8, or 
& semi-true-lover's-knot. The signet or de- 
sign which occupied the centre is missing. 
The hoop or connecting band is formed of 
& grotesque nondescript animal's head, sim- 
ilar to the heads we see on Saxon and Nor- 
man churches. It is probably at least 1,200 
years old.” 

The wedding-ring of Martin Luther is 
still preserved in acollection of rare jewels, 
It is said to be & rare work of art, elabor- 
ate in design and finish, When Luther 
had renounced the Romish faith, and with 
it the dogma of celibacy, and had resolved 
to marry the fair nun, Catherine, he 
doubtless had this wedding-ring wrought 
after a design of his own, Marriage was 
not to him a gay event, to be celebrated as 
lt was to 


| could occupy on earth—a bond symbolical of 


to perpetuate their kind. Dr. Taylor evi- | Qvation Saeten inet Goce 


only expresses what. ‘fetch’ implies.”"—@. | dently believed in dunces, born and fore-| 


and as such he entered into it and took upon 
him its vows in solemn awe as well as in 
ioly joy. The stern old doctor had no 
taste for sentamentaliam; benoe in the place 


had engraved on the broad surface of the 
ring the spear and the pillar which figured 
|in the great tragedy, with a full-length view 
On the inside 


jof the ring is engraved: 
D. Martino Lvuruero, 
CaTuarinau Borex, 
13 Juné, 1525. 

The porcelain finger-rings of ancient 
Egypt are extremely beautiful; the band 
of the ring being seldom above one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness. Some have a 
plate in which, in bas-relief, is the god Set 
or Baal, full face, or playing on the tam- 
bourine, as the inventor of music ; otLers 
have their plates in the shape of the right 
symbolical life, the emblem of the sun; 
of a fish of the perch species; or of a 
scara’ +. = said *. tee worn 
by the military order. me few repre- 
ones flowers. Those which bave elliptical 
plates with hieroglyphical inscriptions bear 
the names of Amen- and of other gods 
}and monarchs, as Ame: is IIl., Amen- 
}ophis IV., and Am ut, of the eigh- 

teenth and ninetecth d One of 
these rings has a bugle on each 
side, as if it had been strung on the beaded 
| work of a mummy, instead of being placed 
on the finger. Blue is the prevalent color, 
but a few white and yellow rings, and 
some even ornamented with red purple 
colors, are found. 





EE 
A FELINE, TRIBUTE. 

A correspondent writes us: 

“If you consider this worth your while 
to insert, do so, and I will be obliged; if 
condemned though, | won't feel killed. It 
is my own, and really from the heart, for 
never was man more in love with [the 
feline than 

Your humble servant, 

BE. F. Wir. 

Pussy, thou housebold charm, of thee I sing 

Opinioned I from youth, would gladly bring 

Ovation page lo genticness 

(Retaining verse) deserved 


Parring content, with dignity and seuse, 
Under this hand, enjoy sweet confidence! 
Startle thy caudal point approvingly, 

Show man, petverse, how he may happy be, 
Yes, world-wide pet, all may example see. 


to apeak. 
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In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTANY. 
Standard Text Books, | 


Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


Monz EXTENsrveny vseD THAN ALL oTHER Bo 
TANICAL Sumas ComBINED. 





” How Plants Grow. A A ie lete and charming | ~ 
elementary work. Price $1. * 
atone yar rtm yy = Vv ble Ph: 


Folly Westrated. Price $1.30. i 


Manual of Botany. For her es and 
Colleges. 700 pages. "Dice ga” ered 
Tux samen, with The Lessons. Price $3.00. 
Tee cate, with Mosses and Liverworts. Price 


$3.75. 
Structural and Systematic Botany, with 
1,300 woodcuis. 566 pages. Price $3.50. 


*,* We will send single copies of either or all of 

the’ above, if ee ee a to 
, On receipt pen 

The most libera Fan wi be een 

for Introduction, 

of Gray's Botanies, 

testimonials eminent scientists and 
mail on Address 

/dison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Educationa!] Publishers, 
138 & 140 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK. } 


i CRS ee 
MRS. SCUDDER, 
PIANOFORTE TEACHER, 

Will receive a few more scholars at her residence, 
54 Macdougal street. 


Termes $12 a quarter, or 50 cents a lesson. 
A Lesson Class on Satarday, 11 A.M., $3 a 


teachera, by 


quarter 
Particular attention paid to beginners. 


“CHILDREN'S RIGHTS IN THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC; a plea for Compuleory Education.” 
A lecture on the above subject will be delivered on 
Sunday evening, 15th inst., at eight o'clock, at the 
Church of the Messiah, corner of Park avenue and 
34th street, by the Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, 
Mase. Seats, free. The public, especially teachers, 
and all friends of education, are invited. 


HENRY xK VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole,. 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


merican and Publications sent 
a 4 pl at Ga sent by mail, peet 





a en moupet, INTELLIGENT BOY 
in an office. ~~ in applicant's own 
handwriting, V.8., thie offi 
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SCHOOL | IC OURNAL. 


On» time, 20 cta. per line. 
Two times, 17 cta. per line each time. 
Five times or over, 15 cts. per line each time. 
Thirteen times (3 months) 13 cta. per line cach time. 
Twenty-six times (6 months), 10 cts. per line cach tim 
One year, 8 cts. per line each time. 
General Information (5th page) one time,40 ots. per lisa, 
‘Two times and over, 35 cts. per line each time. 
Thirteen times (3 months) 30 cts. per line each time, 
times (6 months), 25 cta. per line each tima, 

Fifty-two times (1 year), 20 ota, per line. 

Ko cuts or large display type inserted in General ip 
fermation. 


. Advertisers are requested to send in their orders a8 
early as Wednesday of each week, in order to secume 
thetr insertion. 

Address al) commanieations on bustnese to the offgs 


of the BBW YORK SOHOOL JouRNAL, @ 
93 Park Row, New York, 





Os. 8. Packard, at his Business Col 

, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education. 
The rooms are the most elegant. spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un- 
der the care of thorough teachers. Gall and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


EALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED 
S¥ by the School Trustees of the Seventeenth Ward 
ai the Hall of the Board of Education, corner of 

und Elm streets, until Monday, the 16th & 
of March, 1874, ont oo se clock P. be nh See aia 
aa ‘ for fit pp ‘urnishin, of the 

; Nos. ine 7 Third street for'Primary Behoo 


lans and Specifications may be seen at the Office 

of = ihe haperstendent of Schoo! Buildings, No. 146 
bs ot ble and approved sureties, residents 

of thi cy, will be reqn from the ponetet bid- 
der. Proposals will not be considered unless 
ties are ni 
f the party or firm submitting a pro 

veal mat b : indorsed on the outside of the enve- 


The Trustees, reeerve the right to reject any or all | 
of the pr 








sure- 





Dated ted New ot Yen 


Professor A. H. F. Hain, 


pommesty Lf Guets, coteee, Masters 


March 2, 1874. 
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mepeee eo Oe Coe 
by a new and Ea tym &-R - 
to speak, read write from the first 


First-class references. Schools and Colleges at- 
Address Prof. Ham, 149 W. 12th Street. 


MME. HAIN, 


arrived from Europe, to inform families 
herd on oe instruction in oma os testament 


‘ 


: 


Ben Work School Journal, 


Offee, a3 Park Row, — 


"| GRORGE STOUT, = - = - - Balter. 








NEW YORK, MAROH 14H 1974, 


10 SUBSCRIBERS AND } EXCHANGES. 

Hereafter we shall have no clubbing rates 

> © ome 
EDUCATION, PAUPERISM, CRIME. 

That the last two of these stand related 
in the sharpest antagonism to the former, 
is a general proposition which we have 
known to be flatly denied, but which is 
nevertheless true. So long as there are no 
accurate data at hand to demonstrate the 
truth or the falsity of any given premise, 
just so long will men stumble and quarrel; 
but, thanks to diligent and persevering in- 
vestigation, and chiefly thrqugh the me- 
dium of the public press, the actual facts 
eventually come to light, and that which 
was before obscure becomes as clear as the 
noonday. Witness some recent statistics of 
the Census of this State and of the records 
of our eleemosynary institutions, presented 
in three solid columns of one of our daily 
journals, and illustrated and confirmed by 
corroborative evidence given by contem- 
porary sheets, as well as in the official 
publications by the Government. It is 
proved by trustworthy statistics in the 
records of England that 90 per cent. of the 
criminal classes of that country are unedu- 
cated persons—either entirely unable to 
read and write, or else to do so very im- 
perfectly; and it is also established by au- 
thentic data, that in the four counties of 
England in which education takes the high- 
est rank, where the number of schools is 
equal to one for every seven hundred of the 
whole number of inhabitants, the number 
of criminal couvictions is one a year for 
every 1,108 persons; while in the four 
worst taught counties, in which the schools 
are as one to 1,500, the number of con- 
victions is one a year for every 550. Here 
is a demonstrable fact, and it is at once 
suggestive and alarming. Apply the 
same process of reasoning to our own 
country—take the actual official fig- 
ures of illiteracy, as displayed in the cen- 
sus of 1870—compare the illiterate regions 
with those in which education is recognized 
as the keystone of the arch of our free gov- 
ernment—and draw the inevitable conclu- 
sion. We find, on a study of our Census 
tables, that in New England, from 80 to 90 
per cent. of all the criminal classes have 
never mastered a trade nor learned the arts 
of skilled labor. 

We find that 75 per cent. of all the crime 
committed in the New England States is 
committed by the untaught and undisciplined 
who have escaped to our shores from the 

ing tyrannies ef the governments of 
the Old World. We find that 95 per cent. 
of the youth in our juvenile reformatories— 
not only in New England, but in all other 
parts of the United States—have come from 
homes in which ignorance prevailed. We 
find—citing, not the Census this time, but 
the educational and criminal statistics of a 
single State—that in Ohio there are expend- 
ed of the State revenues $250,000 for the 
schools and $174,000 annually for the pros- 
ecution and transportation to the peniten- 
tiary of convicts who are ignorant, and 
therefore vicious. We find that in the same 
State it costs $2.88 to educate a child, and 
| | $416 to convict a criminal! . 

With this last illustration we may stop. 

The figures tell their own story. Argu- 
ment is but wasted breath—misspent ink— 
in the discussion of a problem so weighty, 
so clear, so well proved. 

Need we add that there is but one solu- 
tion for the long-drawn-out puzzle over 
| which men still higgle. That puzzle is 
Compulsory Education. Its necessity, its ex- 
pediency, its ultimate effect, can be doubt- 
ed only by those who willfully shut their 
eyes against facts which are stronger than 
all the arguments that could be advanced 
from now till Doomsday. 


THE SOUTH AND THE SCHOOL- 
BOOK. 





The American Missionary Association is 
in hot water. The Rev. Henry P. Blake, 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, has open- 
ed a sharp attack upon fiilaf body, through 
the public press, anent the educational en- 
terprises it has set on foot in the Southern 
States. But there are some interesting 





is’ 
al Music at pupi 


Address 149 West 12thStreet , New York City. 


ers in what we must consider as an inja- | 
dicious and fill-timed assault. The facts| 
are, briefly, these ; Through the persistent | 
and well-directed efforts of the American | 
Missionary Association, thousands of cbil- 


partial education ; @zee thousand persons | 
have had some measure of preparation for | 


and colleges have been founded; forty- 
seven churches have been organized; near- 
ly half a million dollars’ worth of property 
has been accumulated for educational and 
religious purposes; and all this has been 
done within a very few years, by voluntary 
work, often under circumstances of ex 
treme difficulty, and almost always under 
conditions which would have deterred 
men less earnest and emphatic than they 
who actually set their shoulders to the 
wheel. Yet this is but the beginning. 
The South needs a continuance of such 
work. Her best men see this; they openly 
confess that the one great want of their 
section to-day is free education; and the 
time is, we hope, not far distant when they 
will get in fall measure that which their 
sagacity tells them they need. 


OUR NERVOUS FORCE. 





Dr. Brown Sequard, a capable and or- 
iginal student, whose practice in medicine 
is only less successful than his philosophical 
treatment of the great questions which un- 
derlie the secrets ef nature’s laws, is now 
delivering in Boston a series of curiously 
interesting lectures on the Nerve Power of 
the human race. He has struck, in three 
lectures, a chord which vibrates only to 
the touch of a master-hand. Descending to 
the minutest particles of the nervous sys- 
tem, he also ascends to the highest re- 
gions of scientific speculation, and he has 
done an exceptionally good work in direct- 
ing the American mind to the contempla- 
tion of subjects which are too often forgot- 
ten in the rush and scramble of our feverish 
life. He has proved that our nerves are 
not to be trifled with. He has shown that 
if we are to live happily, we must under- 
stand at least the elementary laws of physi- 
ology. He has, in short, planted a seed 


which ought to yield a good harvest. 


Tue fourth annual report of the Rhode 
Island Beard of Education has just been is- 
sued. The increasing number of truants 
and absentees from the several schools they 
propose to check by the establishment of 
an Industrial School. The State Normal 
School taught 156 pupils. The total aver- 
age attendance in the public schools was 
79,775; amount paid teachers, 758 in num- 
ber, $318,361, making the average salary 
$420. There are 112 male teachers and 646 
female teachers. The expenditures, exclu- 
sive of school-houses, was $414,023, and 
the cost per pupil was $13.59. 

LT A 
OUR BOOK TABLE. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

During the past two or three weeks, our 
table has gradually accumulated a store of 
new volumes, to which, through lack of 
time and space, we have hitherto been un- 
able to do justice. Among the best of these 
issues is the excellent little volume entitled 

ELEMERTS OF ZOOLOGY, 

by M. Harbison, head master of the Medi- 
cal School at Newtonards, England—repub- 
lished here by G. P. Putnam’s Sons as one 
of their Elementary Science Series. Books 
like this, compact, complete and precise, 
are invaluable contributions to the popular 
literature of our time. This volume is con- 
fined to descriptions of the sub-kingdoms 
and classes of animals—the higher species 
being first described—and the author has 
skillfully adapted his teachings to the re 
quirements of students who have not 
plunged into the depths of the study of 
natural history. The little book, so to 
speak, fulfills the functions of an usher. It 
introduces the reader into the vestibule of 
the temple of science, gives him hints of 
what he may find by diligent endeavor, and 
puts him so perfectly on the track, that if 
he follow the line laid down for him he can-. 
not go astray. The volume 1s a good guide, 
and ite tendency will be to make good 
students. 


From the publishing house of A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. we have received a dainty 
little volume entitled 

‘* FAVORITE HYMNS,” 
selected and verified by William Leonard 
Gage. This is a book, the author says, 
which was ‘‘ born out of his own curiosity.” 
Knowing that in all our modern hymn- 
books we have many hymns re-arranged, 





pong which have apparently been forgotten 
by Mr. Blake and those who are his back- 


|the functions of teachers ; normal schools | 


= 








for his own satisfaction, “just how far 
these changes extend, and whether they are 
mutilations or improvements,” and the re- 
sult of his examination, his sifting and his 
| new settings is the production of a neat lit- 


dren in the South hg7e received at least a te handbook of psalmody which cannot 


| fail to win the regard of all who read it. 
Here are the old faverites, unclipped and in 
their original dress—hymans that are known, 
sung and cherished wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, and which possess a vig- 
orous vitality that admits no thought of de- 
cay. 





“GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS ” 
is the pleasant title of a snug little book, 
from the pen of Alexander M. Gow, A. M., 
published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 28 
Bond street. Mr. Gow has received the 
compliment of finding this volume placed 
on the supply list of the Board of Educa- 
tion of this city; and we do not know of 
any book which better deserves such recog- 
nition. The author, while avowing his 
faith in good morals and gentle manners 
as elements of intellectual discipline and 
growth, also believes that ‘‘moral and 
social training do not result from hearing 
little moral stories or from reading goodish 
little books;” and therefore he broadens 
his field of view, and gives his reader some- 
thing to think of. Touching in turn upon 
the usages of good society, habits, laws, 
hatred, courage, charity, veracity, temper- 
ance, rights of property, filial obedience, 
fidelity, humanity, patriotism and kindred 
topics, he pours out in equal measure words 
of wit and wisdom which fully justify the 
Board in placing the book upon the supply 
list. The chapter on ‘‘Social Law” con- 
veys some hints and suggestions, which, 
we opine, will serve a useful purpose in 
more ways than one. Americans, like 
other people, are not yet too old to be in- 
structed. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION, 

The ‘‘ Annual Announcement of Pack- 
ard’s Business College” is a handsome 
pamphlet of sixty-four pages, containing a 
full report of the exercises at the fifteenth 
anniversary celebration of Mr. 8. 8. Pack- 
ard’s institution in this city. This is more 
than a perfunctory account of an anni- 
versary. It is in reality an epitome of the 
wise utterances of the practical, sagacious 
men who took a prominent part in the 
ceremonies to which it relates—such men 
as Judge Noah Davis, Rev. Dr. Deems 
Horace Greeley, ex-Mayor Hall, Superin- 
tendent 8. S. Randall, Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
General Sigel, Peter Cooper, and last, not 
least, Mr. Packard himself. At first blush, 
this unpretentious pamphlet appears to be 
only sixty-four pages of advertisement; but 
every one who ‘‘ reads between the lines” 
will find in its pages material for careful 
study and an infinite variety of suggestion. 
The very fact that the distinguished men 
whose names have been mentioned took 
part in the anniversary celebration of the 
College shows the interest they felt in the 
work to which that institution is devoted; 
and we can add nothing to the force of the 
arguments they have advanced in behalf of 
a sound and thorough business education. 
Mr. Greeley hit the nail on the head when 
he said, at the Cooper Institute, in June, 
1872: ‘I wish it were possible to give every 
young man who is going to take charge of 
a farm, or ‘a factory, or a mechanical estab- 
lishment of any kind, the elements of a 
business education; for, I am sure that the 
country suffers, its industry suffers, its pros- 
perity is much less than it would be, if 
every young man, and young woman, too, 
were initiated into the methods and rules 
of business. Some would not profit by it; 
some would scarce comprehend them; but, 
on the whole, we should be a much more 
efficient, thriving and prosperous people if 
this were the case.” 





EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 

‘* Essays on Educational Reformers” is 
the title of a stout 12mo volume, by Robert 
Herbert Quick, of ,Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge—republished in Cincinnati by Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co. The author honestly 
avows that much of his work was merely a 
labor of compilation, but if he has availed 
himself freely of the material at command, 
he is at least entitled to the credit of hav- 
ing made his selections judiciously. Be- 
gianing with a general review of the Schools 
of the Jesuits, he passes to the times of Mon- 
taigne and Milton, and by regular gradation 
down to the periods when Locke and Pes- 
talozzi and Jacotot wrote, and winds up 
with the erratic and incorrigible Herbert 
Spencer, with whom he differs (with good 
reason) on some vital points. The volume, 
as a whole, is thoughtful and suggestive. 
Teachers and parents will find in its pages 
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NEW YORK SCHOO!L, 


JOURNAL. 








Local College aud School Bews.. 


TeacuERs Assocration.—On Friday, 
March 15, Be Cordova will deliver a lec- 
ture before the New York School Teachers’ 


a gyn at Association Hall. Subject: 





G, &. No, 7.—The semi-annual distribu 
tion of certificates to the pupils of Grammar 
School No. 7 took place on Wednesday. 
In the Female Department Mr. John W. 
pr eee ded, and in his happy st 

the assembled scholars, ~ 
bast the certificates, to the number of 102, 
— ven out. Dr. Hunter presided in 


ie ‘Department, where the gone 
= given to sixty-two i. 3 Addresses, 
were made body, Dr. Hunter, Dr. Taylor, Mr. 
Thomas an 


New York Co1iece.—The Junior Ex- 
hibition of the College of the City of New 
York took place last Friday evening at 


nan, John Mitchell, John Boyd and 
renzo Carey. Miss Rose M. O'Neil, is the | 
Principal. 

The exercises in vocal and instrumental 
music and recitation showed a good deal 
of taste and proficiency. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE NOTES. 

Owing to unfortunate circumstances I 
was not able to be present at the Junior Ex- 
hibition of March 6, but understand from 
= that it was fully up te those of previ- 


years, coming away well 
sheet with ‘his {otellectual treat Although | in 


a very unpleasant evening, 42 
was ith the | su: 
friends of the speakers ae education 
generally. The audience was appreciative. 
rewarding each exhibitor with his due 

of applause, as well as the usual floral trib- 
utes, and obligingly smiling at tte mock 
programme wher its ‘uke were explained 
by the knowing ones, and the whole affair 
was a grand success, 


ably remembered by the participants in it. | 





| school: John Van Glabn, Timothy | 


and will long be agree- 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 
| —Use Uncle Sam's Cough Cure, twenty 


cents a bottle, for coughs, colds er apy | 
| 


| throat trouble. 

deal | —Good second-hand and misfit carpets | 
jalty at 112 Fulton street, corner | 

of utch. Entrance in Dutch stteet. All| 

sizes, good patterns. Call and save money. | 








—No person has ever used FRELIGH's 
Remepy for the a= 4 e: shguneten, nev- | 
ralgia, t or grav: t does not recom- | 
mend to those similarly affected. Whele- 
sale a 81 Barclay street, N. Y. 
ure can be cured without suffer- 

ing ic Trusses are superseding all 

ers. Before buying metal trusses or 

supporters, call or send for a descriptive | 
circular te the Exastic Truss Company, 
683 Broadway, New York. 

—Nothing looks so handsome in a lady or 
gentleman as a fine-looking set of tecth, | 
whether real or artificial; and it is within | 
reach of all to have them attended to by an | 
admirable plan og by Dr. Stewart, 

tist, of West Thirtieth street, who | 
id joes work according to the circumstances | 


Steinway Hall, and attracted a largenum-| THE Clionians have elected officers for | of all those who call on him. See adver. | 
pwd of the friends of the students and of the third term as follows: President, Sam- | tisement on eighth page. 


The sophomores, bearing “* a 
banner with a strange device,” assembled 
= full force in the second balcony to - 

rage the orators. Gen. Alex. 8. Webb. 
the a of the College, Creag © and | 
among those on the 
Roemer (Vice-President), jedan — 
Spencer, Werner, Morales, Anthon and 
Draper; Judge more, Prof. Water- 
house Hawkins, Rev. Dr. Howland, Gen. 
Viele, Alderman Gilon, Commissioners 
Man and Baker. In addition to the regu: 
lar order of exercises the sophomores pre 
pared a parody, which was freely dis- 
tributed. Both are subjoined for com- 
parison: 


json Lachman, °74; Vice President, 
| Fromme, °14;"Recording Secretary, J. Lip 
| mann, "76; Correspondi Secretary, 
Rapp, °76; Treasurer, w Stoddart, ’74; 
p | aren ‘A. Goldsmith, 75; Editor, G. M. 


J. 


fs. | Bak 


Tue Fire-Fly, a rival sheet to the Budget, | 


has latel flown from the brains of Junior | 
First. an interested party, I forbear 
comparison. G. H. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
The following are the appointments of | 
Philomathean 


the Literary iety, for the 

1. Morbid I Gibeon Patzel Declamaton; a 76; P 
c) entalism.......... ? on: “ oem, 

2. ican Antiquities....... . Messiter . Mr. , 
3 The Wing and the Pootetep. Henry E. Mr. Douglass, °77; Essay, Gage, 77; 
4. ieael......... ~.-S illium  Trand. | Prose Selection, Mr. "76. 
5. D.8 -| Debate—Resolved, That ral Pun- 
. -\ishment is N. for the Government 
a ine. | of the Public Schoo! 
v Affirmative—Mr. Crosby, 76; Mr. Gil- 





PARODY. 
Columbia Stud 


} 4 ay Goyette 
Bradlaugh Cigar Stump. 


8. Frob. x his Feet............. The Budget Beauty. 
4. The Street Musician's Champion, 
& ae Number. 


e of 
* , Lowe Bacon, Jr. 
6.. Terpedoes and J. E. F., 
— Abraham, the Shekel] beater.” 





: Larry x «Man with a Cavernous Stomach. 
8. Daddy's om ‘by Tnpeenhasintesanthesce . Son. 
9. Shining Tin Milvoun-vecsqvecheties Bidd: 
10. The — wd 8 Account with Fritz 
i ee ee elodious yoo) Sar. 
T2. Lost to Paradise................. Lord Macaulay. 
13. A Pious .Presumptuous Mollusc. 
EB isan ween cicceeccccesecccccacces Warn(h)er. 





The exercises consisted of ape - 
tions on a variety of themes, whi 
well delivered and showed co derable 
= ht notwithstanding their necessary 
ity. The frequent applause and the 
om bouquets which rewarded all the 
students showed the appreciation without 
favoritism of the audience. The exercises 
were pleasantly interspersed witn inusic by 
Eben’s orchestra. 





© Femaute Eventne Scuoor, No. 24.—The 
closing exercises of this school toek place 
on Friday, Feb. 30, in Primary School No. 
8. The school is located in Elm street, but 
the smallness of the building where its 
classes assemble compelled the trustees to 
hold the rose y exercises in the Mott-street 


my de ove oelock the crowd began to give 
unmistakable indications of a crammed 
house, and before seven every available seat 
was occupied. Atthe hour for commencing 
rcises the trustees and their friends 


to witness the pro- 

he sterner sex was ——— in the 

cee ne in the rooms adjoining 
hal were placed near x4 doors, 


and the patient spectators mounted these 
improvised platforms to get a view of 


Si | lett, 74; Mr. Lillmap, ’75. 


Negative—Mr. Hoffman, 75; Mr. Hen- 
+ | drickson, 75; Mr. Van W r, "76. 

The Junior Class have decided to have 
their Exhibition at the + We of Music, 


. | instead of at Association Hi 








Hiterary Botes. 


Omaries Kinosiry’s books have sold 
rapidly here since his arrival. 





Dv Cuarmuv has gone back to the Scan- 


‘| dinavian countries, to gather further ma- 


terial for his great work on Sweden. 





Mr. Bayarp Tay or, the translator of 
‘* Faust,” is at present in Germany, collect- 
ing materials for a joint biography of 
Goethe and Schiller. 





Da CREME BE LA CREME is the fanciful 
title of a very good collection of music for 
advanced piano players—published monthly 
by J. L. Peters, 599 Broadway. 





Dr. Karu Marx, the leader of the elder 
branch of the International Association, is 
engaged in translating his work on ‘ Capi- 
tal,” which has not yet appeared in an 
English form. 


Tue Royal Library at Berlin is wholly in- 


20,000 thalers a year being spent in the 
purchase of books, while six times as much 
is expended by the library of the British 
Museum. 


Tue famous Miss Longworth, now ad- 
vertising herself as Lady Avonmore, will 
again appear before the public as an au- 
thor. She has in the press a volume of 
travels entitled ‘‘ Teressina Peregrina.” 








what was going on. The street outside the 
school was packed by a multiude of peo- 
ple clamorous for 

The school is attended 


i 


principall mctpally by by an 4 
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disadvantageous circumstances to re- 
= ee eee 
rngamowe of fot at iy 
various of the sound English 
education that they are rapidly passing 
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Woon’s Hovsenoip Maeaztne for March 
has a great variety of interesting miscel- 
lany and a few very bad woodcuts. All| or 
the illustrations might be omitted with ad- 


| vaneage the text is too good fer such 
}accompaniments. (Published by 8S. E. 


Shuter, New York and Newburgh.) 


Tue first portion of Mr. J. Orchard 
(Halliwei!) Phillipps’ new ‘‘ Life of Shake- 
speare” has gone to press. This book will 
contain the documents which throw so 
much fresh light on Shakespeare's connec- 
tion with the theatres in which he was be- 
fore supposed to have been a shareholder, 


*| when in fact he was not. 


Tue new library of the city of Paris, in- 
tended to replace that which was unfor- 
tunately destroyed at the burning of the 
H6tel de Ville by the Communists, is open 
to the public.‘ Although but a poor sub- 
stitute for the splendid collection of 125,000 
‘volumes which perished, the new library 
|contains as many as 23,000 volumes or 
this pamphlets and 15,000 engravings. 


. | efforts. 


~| the princi 


adequate to the wants of the public, only | P® 


| —Yankee ingenuity is proverbial, but the 
last exhibition of it surpasses al) preceding 
It is in the form of 4 letter-file and 
| binder, which, for perfection and sim- 
plicity, is one of the most perfect inven- 
~~ of the age. A boy or girl eight years 
4 easily understands it. and is enabled 
to file letters and index them more accu- 
rately and compactly and in a shorter space 
of time than by any other method ever in- 
vented. Boards of Education, and all 
schools. public and private, should have at 
| least one of the valuable labor and time- 
| savers. 


—Pror. Caaries Warrney, a skillful 
Shakesperean and oratorical impersonator, 
has volunteered his services ‘‘ in six enter- 
tainments with, great dead and living 
orators and poets, for the promotion of 
‘Patient Merit’ in the liberal professions 
| benefiting both sexes.” These representa- 
tions are to be given at Robinson Hall on 
the evening of March 3, afternoon of 
March 14, evening of March 17, and after- 
noon of March 21. The entertainments 
are to be given in behalf of the 
Home,” 











* Rural 
situated near Binghampton, N. Y. 


—We find that in some schools where tele- 
graphy is taught the pupils are generally 
instructed by an under teacher and not by 
In Randolph's National 
School of Telegraphy the pupils are taught 
by Professor Randolph and have the use 
of all the necessary instruments as if they 
were in a regular ‘office. Each pupil is 
— separately by a succession of steps, 
until they become perfect operators ready 
to fill positions: and as the Professor has 
had over fourteen years’ experience as a 
practical operator, his pupils therefore have 
an advantage in being thoroughly taught 
and qualified for any vacancy. 


A VALUABLE INVENTION.—We have on 
our desk a little device for imitating the 
sounder of a telegrepbic instrument. Ii} 
consists of a piece of tempered steel at- 
tached to a composition frame, the whole 
instrument being only an inch and a half 
long by half an inch wide. Its construc- 
tion is very simple, yet it so nearly imi- 
tates the telegraphic sounder that experts 
can scarcely tell the difference. It will of 
necessity soon come in use in all the schools 
where tel phy is taught, and no pupil 
will be without one in his et to prac- 
tice on when out of school. Mr. R. W. 
“. ro Gold and Stock Exchange 

is the inventor of it, and 

Mr aw Ww. Roe No. 516 Broadway, will 

aa them me mail to any one desiring them 
for the sum of thirty cents. 


—Pranos.—There is but one piano com- 
in the United States that makes sales 
exclusive ely to the consumer. This one is 
the it States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, 
New Y: The enormous prices paid for 
pianos yy in consequence of the middle 
men or omen to sell them. The 
agents se J my dad or Chickering piano 
for $500, and retain about $200 as their 
share of the sale. Of course the house that 
manufactures will sell no cheaper, because 
they would spoil the busisess of their 
— on whom they depend for a large 

of their sales. We have always con- 
tended that middlemen make many articles 
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Endorsed by the leading Artists of the World and the *Mr, Brya 1 
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Philosophical Apparatus. 


BARE CHEMICALS AND EXTRA QUALITY OF GRAD. | 
UATED GLASS AND PORCELAIN VESSELS 
UtE IN ARALYSIR ALSO, minanale. 
FUSSILS AND LAB RATORY 
MoLS OF ALL KIN 
IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


E. B. BENJAMIN, No.10 Barelay 8t., N. Y. City. 


Large and complete (Catal finely 
end oa Soagremely ound ia cloth, price @ 150 per copy, 








MERCHANTS, BANKERS, TNSt RANCE COM 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANTLES and BUSINESS 


| MEN of all classes, do not spend your time longer in 
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kind, ‘but buy the YANKEE LETTER FILE AND 
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| zour letters and papers into book form from day to 

Chemical Apparatus, | ay as received,where you can refer to them instant 
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Thacker’s Violet-Bilack Ink 
THE BEST AND OHWEAPEST 
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WORKS: Mount Vernon, K. ¥. 
WAREGOUSE: % Jobo ot, New York | 
Bpecial attention called te thetr 
Neos. 505. 75. 28. 30 and 28. 


303-404—170-351, ‘SAMPLES TO TEACHERS, 
| Earne bese serum atall hse” | 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
1 John street, New York. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 





BY THEODORE POMEROY, Esq. 

It has been demonstrated by the arith- 
metical argument of Mr. Dexter A. Haw- 
kins, that ignorance is the great cause of 
pauperism and-¢rime; andthe conclusion 
he has veached ig, that the, government 
should @gtirpatée\thege /social evils by edu- 
cating the people. ‘ 





He inc icates three systems of edueation 
To ich to ehoose : 
> hia}, or Church system. 
2. Non-Sectarian, or Free ‘Public 
7. ‘ 


tts, or Compulsory sys- 
tem. ha 

The Paroclit@l is adyecated chiefly by the 
fcreign-born amdngeuvs, who number about 
5,590,000. r 

The Free Public ool system is in op- 
eration in twenty-one States, which contain 
a native population @f 20,000,000. 

The Compuleag systemi has been tested 
by Massachusetts, upon its 1,104,042 native 
inhabitants. . 

The comparative merits of these three 
systems Mr. Hawkins represents by the fol- 
lowing table, which applies only to such as 
are above the age of ten years: 

Under the Parochial School System— 

ary’ Wg Sema. Criminals to the 10,000 Inh. 

Under the Public School System (21 States)— 


i 7 
Under the Maas,, or Compulsory System— 
7 49 li 


By expanding this table, and applying it 
to the State of New York, with its 4,000,- 
000 of people, we should get the followin, 
as the sonalte of education under either o 
these exclusively: 


Under the Parochial System— 
Iliterates. Criminals to 4,000,000 Inh. 
u 64,000 


540,000 164,000 
Under the Public School System— 
40,000 5 ,000 
Under the Mass., or Compulsory System— 
%,400 19,600 4,400 


By a similar process of expansion, the re- 
sults of each of these modes of education 
upon the 40,000,000 of our whole popula- 
tion 1s reached by increasing the figures in 
the last table to tenfold proportions. 

The illiterates, paupers and criminals 
constitute the dangerous classes. Under 
the Parochial, or Church system, we should 
have 20 per cent. of the whole population 
belonging to these classes; under our pres- 
ent Public Schoo! system, only 6 per cent. ; 
and under the Compulsory system, but 
1} per cent, 

As showing the necessity of a Compul- 
sory system in order to secure the attend- 
ance of children upon education, we find 
that while in Massachusetts over 75 per 
cent. of all her children of the school age 
are in “‘average attendance,” the statistics 
of the State of New York for 1872 shows 
less than 33 per cent. 

The cost to the State of New York in 
1870 of the 26,152 paupers that were sup- 
ported during that year at the public ex- 
pense was $2,661,785, or nearly one-third as 
great as the cost of the public schoel edu- 
cation of her 719,181 pupils; or, in other 
words, the cost to the State of supporting | 
these 26,152 paupers would have paid for | 
the education of nearly 250,000 pupils for 
that year. 

The paupers supported at the public ex- 
ense are but a small part of those who, 
iving upon charity, theft, etc., become a 
heavy burden and tax on the communities | 

upon which they préy. ’ 

Ignorance is also thé’ fruitful source ef 
crime. The number of criminals convicted 
in the State of New York in the year end- 
ing June4, 1870, was 5,473, of whom 4,704 
were in prisons at that period; of these, 
2,658 were native and 2,046 were foreign- 
born. 

The difference to the State between edu- 
cating its criminals and convicting and 
punishing them could not be less than 
$1,500,000 in favor of educating them. 

The State pays annually, out of money 
raised by taxation for its 30,000 paupers 


and criminals, nearly enough to educate |wh: 


400,000 pupils. 

This calculation leaves entirely out of 
view the expense incurred in respect to al! 
paupers not receiving State support, and 
all criminals who are not actually con- 
victed and in our priso 

From the fi 
by adopting the husetis, or Compul- 
sory, in place of out present system of com- 
mon school education, we would have in 
this State 111,600 less of illiterates, 48,400 
less of paupers, and 25,600 legs of criminals 
than we now have. As these constitute 
our dangerous classes, they furnish in. the 
aggregate 185,630, whom the Compulsory 
system should remove, provided it works 
for us as satisfactorily as it is believed te 
do a ae 

e expense of educating these danger- 
ous classes would not etooed two (2) or 
lions of dollars annually . 

of these 48,400 


The cost of — su 
paupers by way of public and private taxa- 
tion pride ats A ‘enlculated ‘upon the basis 
of the support of the ae who: 
received year 1870,/ 
would reach nearly the sum of five (5) mil- 
lions of dollars annually to the le of 
this State; or two and one hiilf (2}) millions 
more than -theirveducation under @ Com- 
pulsory system. 

The snes of this surplus of 
criminals, sd poethed ee cost 
of those convicted and in prison in the year 
1870, would amount to about two and one- 
half (24) millions of dollars; making a total 
annual cost of surplus Peupers, crimi- 
= ye Ml oad on f (73) millions 
of dollars b>, t) ¢ and private 
and charit ae i = 


ns, 
g tables, we find thaf} Beer 





State of New York five und one-half (53) 
milliens of dollars annually more than it 
would to educate them all, and so enable 
them te become intelligent, useful and pro- 
fitable citizens. 

In this calculation we make no note of 
the 111,600 surplus illiterates who ought to 
cease to become such under the Compul- 
sory system. These, instead of being at 
best barely able to support the’ ves, 
Would thus become fitted to add largely to 
the wealth of the State. 

If we examine this question with refer- 
ence to the productive ability of the citj- 
zen, and endeavor to estimate the results 
of education under a Compulsory system 
upon the increase of wealth in the State 
we shall find an ment in its favor vu 
surprising magnitude and power. 

‘ortunately we are not here left to con- 

jecture; an examination covering prominent 
centres of labor in twenty States, according 
to the report of Mr. Hawkins, develops the 
fact that even such an education as the free 
common school system affords, adds on the 
average 50 per cent. to the productive abil- 
ity of the citizen. 
There are about 1,500,000 children of the 
school age ia the State of New York, of 
whont less than 500,000 were in ‘average 
attendance” in 1852; leaving over 1,000,000 
attending not at all, or irregularly. Of 
these we may estimate 550,000 to be fe- 
males, leaving say 450,000 male children 
receiving littie or no practical advantage 
from our public system of education. 

The problem to solve is what would be 
the ultimate result to the increased wealth 
of the State, if these 450,000 male children 
were compelled by law to receive an edu- 
cation? What sum is represented by an 


inc eo er cent. in. their. futurepro- 
dude ability? . 
this Bumber it will be proper to 
de®uc enh 30 per cent: to coVer™those 
whom a conspnlséry law would uot reach, 
and the illiterates, paupers and criminals 
who must.still remain. This. would leave 
ac iy th = male ee upon eel 
tO apply this per cent. increase” ro- 
ductive ability. 
On the eepeettion that this would add 
one dollar a day, we would have the 
ility ofan annual dev t and 
increase vi State wealth of over 180mullions 
of dollars; a suin sufficient to pay nearly 
three times ever either the whole public 
debt of the State, or its taxation hs it was 
in 1870, or nearly fifteen times over to pay 
the present afnual expenge of our whole 
public.school system. . 

It might not be ‘erroneons to asguibe that 
the ‘average increase of-preduetive abi 
would resch double the amount we bave 
here supposed: But placing it at its min- 
imum, and copdfiping it simply ‘to its ad- 
vantages ‘to thé’State with respect to the 
education of its: male children, we have an 
annual incréase Of wealth’ such as in fifteen 
—_ would be — me the _—: 
Valuation of the real,and personal property 
of the Siate as if was in 1870. ’ ns 

We have maligne accountof the increase 
of wealth to the State from ‘the eduigation 
of her 650,000) female” ebiltiren that e 
reached Only Vy ‘the Conrpulsdry: process; 
nor to the,far gredger éonsideration of thus 
qualifying them for their responsible duties 
as mothers, teachers and retiners of society. 

Under such a system, development in 
all the material elements of prosperity 
would go hand in hand with increasing re- 
finement, parity and virtue. 

The last point we shall indicate has refer- 
ence to the political results attending the 
education of all the children of the State. 

In 1872 there were 829,693 voters in the 
State of New York. Our tables give us 238,- 
000 as the number of illiterates, paupers and 
criminals, or of its dangerous classes, But 
few of these can be properly | pen aed to 
exercise intelligently the right of suffrage. 

Of this whole number it will be safe to 
say that more than one half are legal voters. 
When we remember that political majori- 
ties from 1868 to 1872 range from, say 
10,000 to 50,000, we see that the balance of 

olitical Y nid is held by those who cannot 
% qualified to use it safely and well. 
If the Compulsory system will do for us 
at shid-to be doing in jusetts, 
it will in time reduce our dangerous classes 
from the proportions of 238,000 to 52,400, 
‘s0-remove the greatest. element, of 
danger that now threatens-our political in- 
suitutions. J tua 
The comparisons we have made have 
As vivaet our : it Volun- 
tary. an G usetts Co) 
systém of education. ree 

If this latter were compared with the 
probable results under an exclusive paro- 
chial system, we should have of illiterates, 
a and criminals in the State of New 

ork 735,600 more than we should have 
under the working of the Massachusetts or 
Comp’ system, a mass of ignorance, 
degradation and crime—nearly equal to 
the total number of voters in this State— 
against which no political institution, based 
pee | intelligence and virtue, could hope to 
stand. 

If there is even a reasonable approxima- 
tion to truth in the conclusions reached by 
the foregoing examination’ of the merits of 
com) eer to_use_ the forcible 
taaguage io ne of the abllest and most in- 
fluential journals of ‘the State; “we must 
try it or perish.” . 
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. HOW TO GET A LIBRARY. 


SOME USEFUL HINTS FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


“<q 


tions asking for advice concerning books, 
the methods of accumulating a library, 
what to read, etc. The best answer to such 
questions is contained in the following par- 


“We Wave fevcived ‘several conittunica- | 


The trouble is not commonly a want of 
disposition to buy books, but rather a vague- 
ness ef purpose in the buying. Everybody 
buys them nowadays, but not everybody 
buys the right ones. If one be able toown 
a large number of volumes, a little miscel- 
laneousness of selection is well enough, but 
when one’s ability to purchase is limited, as 
in most cases it is, it becomes very neces- 
sary that the cheosing shall be intelligently 
done. A mere collection of books, even 
though it be a large one, is not a library, 
while a very few well-selected volumes may 
justly claim that designation. Where the 
books must be few in number, they should 
not only be the best, but they should be so 
chosen as to cover the largest possible field 
and to serve the greatest variety of purposes. 
Books of reference are especially necessary 
in every home, and should form the begin- 
ning and the basis of every library, large 
or small. few of these, well chosen, 
make a very excellent library of themselves 
indeed, and without them there can be no 
library at all worthy of the name. 
Every house should have them, whether 
it has other books or not; and above all, 
every house should hold, after the Bible, an 
encyclopedia and a dictionary. If other 
books can be had, add them by all means, 
and the more the better ; but these every 
man must have who would grow as he gets 
older, or would see his children ripen, as 
they should, into intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. An encyclopedia is, in fact, 
a library in itself. It is the knowledge of 
the centuries boiled down; the essence of 
books crystallized. It stands on the 
| Shelves ready to answer briefly every con- 
ceivable question in physics, history, poli- 
ties, art, philosophy and what not; to fur- 
nish precisely the information wanted on 
almost every possible subject; to turn your 
children’s wide-eyed wondering into the 
best of schoolmasters; to make of every 


structive lesson. 





BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


EALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RE- 

ceived by the School Trustees of the 
Twelfth Ward, at the Hall of the Board of 
Education, corner of Grand and Elm streets, 
until Tuesday, the 17th day of March, 1874, 
and until 4 o'clock, P.M., on said day, for 
fitting up, for school purposes, premises on 
the south side of 88th street, between 2d 
and 3d avenues, and premises on the north 
side of 124th street, between 5th and 6th 
avenues. 

Sealed proposals will also be received at 
the time and place above named, for the 
desks, seats and other furniture required 
for the schools that are to occupy said 
premises. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at 
the office cf the Superintendent of School 
Buildings, No. 146 Grand street, third floor. 

Two responsible and approved sureties, 
residents of this city, will be required from 
the successful bidder; proposals will not be 
considered unless sureties are named. 

The name of the party or firm submitting 
a proposal must be indorsed on tke outside 
of the envelope containing said proposal. 

The Trustees reserve the right to reject 
any or all of the proposals submitted. 

AVID H. KNAPP, 





_ 


ANDRE MITH 
GRANVILLE P. HAWS, 
Board of School Trustee, 12th Ward. 
Dated New York, March 2, 1874. 


EALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RE- 
ceived by the School Trustees of the 

Nineteenth Ward, at the Hall of the Board 
of Education, corner of Grand and Elm 
street, until Tuesday, the 17th day of March, 
1874, and until 34 o’clock Pp. m., on said day, 
for fitting up premises Nos. 222 and 4 
Seveuty-fifth street, between Second and 
Third avenues, for Primary School No. 33, 

Sealed ——— will also be received at 
the time and place aboved uamed, for the 
<oteant other furniture required for said 
8c 

Sealed proposals will aleo be received at 
ene time ang place onere Lemony I mi di- 

ng the gallery rooms in Primary Depart- 

ment of Grammar Schools Nos. 27 and 53. 

Plans and pen wee may be seen at 
the office of the Superintendent of School 
Buildings, No. 146 Grand street, third fioor. 

Two responsible and approved sureties, 
residents of this oity, will be required from 
the ful bidder; posals will not. be 
considered ualess sureties are named, 

The name of the party or firm p eyenrse ye 

n the outsid 











of the sone ot tai i oaid proposal 
of the envelope containing Fy 
The Trustees reserve the right to reject 
any or all of the P submitted. 
RICHARD aay, 
' JULIUS KATZENBERG, 
JOHN J, MAC 
JOHNATHAN 0. ALSTON, 
FERDINAND T. HOPKINS, 
Board of School Trustees, 19th Ward. 
Dated New York, March 2, 1874. 





EALED PROPOSAIS WILL BE RE- 
ceived by the School Trustees of the 
‘ard, at the Hall of the Board 


ry 


til 4. o'clock P. M., on 

. furnishing a part 

building Nos. 15 and 17, street, 
School No, 6. 

Plans and ifications may be seen at 
the office of 8 ntendenvt of School 
Buildings, No. 146 Grand street, r. 

Two responsible and sureties, 
residents of the city, will uired from 

successful bidder. Pro will not be 
tan a te pa oe fr a 

6 name 0 or firm su ng 
& proposal must be Sudoceed On the cupelde 


, for fi 
eke ding 
‘or 


- 


of the envelope con said proposal. 
The Trustees reserve rights to reject 
any crall 08 ao Ory offered. 


Ti 
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agrapbs, which we find in the columns of 





er words, the neglect 
to adopt the Compulsory system costs the 


Hearth and Home for March 14: 


question sprung in the family circle an in-| 





Try It! 


SKELETON WAIST 


Stocking Supporter 
> COMBINED. ¢. 


An invention used for supporting the 
stockings, skirts and san meal sty = the 
e lit 


pie being bound with a garter or 
e 


t an from 
ing the weight of the skirts. 
“Pree cireuation of the blood 







le One 
Children. on ipt of $1. 
Sed ‘Laticn on Teocipt at 
from the shoulder to the 
discount to merchants. 


or 
- 1.25. 
2 th 
cop at hs song. Hb 
Address, 
STICER MAN’F’C. CoO., 
P.O. Box 4391. 60 Warren Street, N. ¥. 
(&F" For sale by all fancy and drygoods dealers, 











RY re 
IMPORTED PATIEBNS, 


Fashions for Spring and Summer. 





rings; by antying them the polon sise becomes a plain 
without loops or gather. A grand thing for wash pour By 
drawing the shirr im gol is » polonaise wit lers 
oa ed perfectly . We & veat little H 
MODEL wsth patiern. Price of Pattern, with Cloth Model, 
$10, Will be given clorn to ope subscriber. 

We ges perfect CLOTH MODEL with every pat- 
tern, which shows just bow to put garment together after 
being cut by the They are Perfect Cuides. 

eMmiITzH’s 

” 

Instant Dress Elevater. 

TH ‘UT shows beauti- 
fully a LONG Skirt is changed into a 
8 ht Front Walk Dress by 
the L ANT ELEVATOK. Youcan 
dy plnce and then let ft fall or you 

y an it or 
can raised the wets. 
TOR, the skirt from the 
FIL’ skirt ina 


‘TH. Ps 
TASTEFUL and FASHIONABLE 
AVES more than 


Fries SEVENTY-FIVE. CENTS 

tac 2 stam; . 

The above ELEVATOR will Rigen 
PREMIUM to the 








Smith’s Ilustrated Pattern Bazaar. 
BEST and CHEAPEST MAGAZINE in the WORLD. 
FULL OF FASHIONS, STORIES, and CHOICE READING. 
ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. 


foot ? 10mls ins Visitor,” 1axI7 ip.; 
“The Pet Lamb,” 14x17 in.; “Little ” 14x17 ip. Enclose 
8 stamps for Posigge and ters. QR ONE DOLLAR'S worth 
of may be selec “ BAZAAR” in place of 

A WANTED. make 


Pe as petty ty B subscribers we give 1 Cem For getting 
Sith feadroction Beck, Soares of Dresemnakig, 15 conte 
Address very plain 
A. BUBRDETTE SMITH, 
914 BROADWAY, . 
New York City, 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


sige Worth ot Whw Music Free Also, send 
SPRCIMEN PAGES of the 
HEADLIGHT, 
The forthcoming School Song- Book. 
MUSICAL GEM, 
angie ating ePeteea” opuat 
Plates. (9 Only $1.25 in paper. 
WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, 
298 and 300 Washingt n street, Boston. 


P. 0. Box 5055. 








Artists, Teachers, Admirers of Art, 
Architects and Draughtsmen 
is called to the improyément in water colors for art, 
Kuown as 


Tyrian Water Color Tablets, 


eR ERR: Sat Oe Heaters datee nt 


Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
106 & 108 Falton St., New York, and 





Goldea Treasury o 
ol. ft. 
edit Co Sh Vehenatetly Venetian ey eta letters, 


_ CONCORDIA,’ 
A collection of celebrated Gews for Organ or Piano, 
“Only the most experienced hand Shia make such ex 
= nf ith raft an te te OE cieenk: 
snd toluabls to ail lovers of good music.” 


—L' ian Union. 
jucationa! Piano and Vi pee roe pm 


ocal Music 
Catalogyes with contents sent free 





' FRED ©. WAGNER, 
Board of School Trustees, 17th Ward. 
Dated New York, March 2, 1874. 


LEWIS MEYER, 


Q 


- 


21 Lake St., Chicago, Ml. 
JUST OUT-NEW ON OF 
0 Lyrics, |. 


ne "ECO 
ind sTaxveey and 


securing ali the 


NOMY” CLUB, 
joe LARGE 


possi| 
THE BEST TERMS EVER OFFERED. 
2 Send for ’ 


JOHN B. tee 0772 oN 





BROWN’SGRAMMARS 


The “Old Reliable” Still Ahead! 
ADOPTED FOR STATE UNIFORMITY 
By the State Board of Louisiana, July 18, 1873 
ys “ Arkansas, Jan, 15, 1873 


oe “ 
ANDARD TEXT-ROOKS IN THE PUBLIC 

cHOoks F MEW YORK, {BROOKLYN JeRskr 
QOINILLE ATLANTA, SAVANNAH, CHARLESTON, 
MOBILE, MONTGOMERY, JACKSON, ST. PAUL, &e., 


Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Price 45 cents, 
Brown's Institutes of English Grammar. 
Price $1.00. 
Brown's Grammar of English Grammars. 
Price $6.25, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 


BY HENRY KIDDLE, a M 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Rew York elty, 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LYTRODUCTION. 
Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD 4&4 CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


ANY BOOK 


Advertised in the NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be sent te any address, post paid, upen receipt 
of the advertised price. 

We will also furnish any book published, no matter 
‘where it is advertised, at lowest publisher's prices, * 
post paid 

Address all orders te 


N. Y. School Journal. 


PERFECTION FOLIO, 


For Binding and Preserving Ma 
’ zines, Music, Pamoniets, 
and Newspapers. 

Each number of a publication can be inserted as re- 
eived, and is better and more tastefully bound than an 
otinnty book, Manufactured in the most elegant style, 

or ices. 


ver! iw 
g2-Sena Descriptive Price Circular. 
COX, HENDER-ON & CO., 
eside Building, Chicago, 


HICH ANCE Fire ins. Co. 


172 Broadway, 





Cor. Maiden Lane 
$335,323 00 


Capital - $200,010 00 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE G) PER 
CENT. has been declared, payable on and after 


February 2, 1874. 
GEO. W. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 
fssue Commercial aud Travellers’ Letters of mm, 


avajiane m Dollars in the United States and 
countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of the 





JOB PRINTING 


———_ 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Book and JobPrinting 


8XECUTED ‘IN THE BEST STYLE AT THE OFFICE 
OF THB 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


23 PARK EOW. 


ESPRCIAL ATTENTION PAID TO THE PRINTING OF 


Programmes, 
Circulars, 
Catalogues, 
Bill Heads, 
Letter and 
Note Heads, 
Cards, 
Pamphlets, 
Handbills, 
Posters, 


er anything else in the printing line that may + * 
quired by SCHOOL OFFICERS, TRACHERS 4” 
SCHOLARS. 


All work executed with prompts” 





1418 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


and at the lowest terms. 
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Antheo?: 





A French preparation for beantifying the com- 

nm, which does not injure the fincet skin. The 
use of this delicate powder cannot be detected, so 
lifelike are ite properties, impartiug smoothness, 
transparency and rpey freshness to the skin, besides 
being permanent in its effects. It does pot dry and 
crack the skin; it contains no minerals or poisons. 


Sold by ell Druggists throughout the United States. 
Price 0c. per box. 








ANY PERSON. old or young. of either sex, can mak 
an (NDEP*NPENT living in the city orcouurry. 
any season of the year; no capital required isa 





Thi 








rare opportunity for those out of work to nike an INDE 

PENDEST living. Full instructions mailed for ten cents, 

ENDEPEND*NT INSTITUTION, 1924 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

AS WANTED to canvass for the handsomest 

raved Visiting and Business Address Card ever 

uced. One agent made $137 in 13 deys during 

e panic. Immense inducements to agents. 18 


beautiful samples sent to any address for 5 cents, to 
Bey, posts 8S ane souson A. ANLEY, 

jonable Car ngraver, birect, 
Boston, Mass. 7‘ 


2 20 = day at home. Terms Free. Address 
£0. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 





“Anything You Want 


can be it in New York can be obtained 
That seater Super calito renee 
a LE, General Pure Agents, 27 Park place. 
Hew York. Send stamp for stating business 
@r oocn pation. 





WANTED, + wer, srupeto nen wt 


(JBusiness that will Pay 
| $4 to SB 5 be pursued in own 
Erichthsceraaesaes 

J. LATHAM & CO., 
aPrr 292 Washington “., Boston, 


Profitable Employm ent. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Permanent 

Empioyment. Men avd Women wanted. Fal! par- 

tic free. Address, 

W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, O., or St. Loais, Mo. 


ence, will 
Address 





T consist of 1 doz, Stereoscopic Views, 50 i Lea | 
Views, 2 large Chromos, 1 Book, 30 other articles o 
Jewelry, &c , all sent free to Agents who mean busi- 
ness and will enclose 50 cents to pay postage. 

Address, 








Greatest Nevelty of the Season. 126,000 SOLD.4 
GLASS CARDS FE 


Sdoz $1 hap ne 
jOz. . ave ts 
Fa 5c. Trial samples, with which 
$25 can be easily earned. for 10c. Don't miss 
this chance; write toser. Sure to please. 

FP. SMITH, Baneor, Marxe. 





ANTED—A Private Teacher te give thorough 
instruction in the stndies of the first grade of 
Ward Schools. Address, with terms per hour, and 

references, 
C. H. WELLIAMS, 185 West <2d Street. 





WINTERBURN CHORUS. 
A Vocal Society for Ladies. 


—_ 
HENRIBiYs BEEBE, 


CHARLOTTE V. WINTERBURN, 
Musical Directress- 


Ladies desiring to join are in attend a Gen 
Sona evc ey Rr poe ar json 
n 5 5 . ..) on “ 
Strest, between itestidom Ave. and Central Depot. 
SINGING CLASSES FOR GENTLEMEN 
(EV ENING, ) 
Under the direction of Mr, G. W. Winterburn. 


(From ae Da ea aa 


vited to eral 
ird 


My Dear Str: 

As one of your am to bear testimony to 
your in me to use my voice ly 
and n . Your of echanics was 
scientific revelation to I sequire the abitity 


T. M. TYNG. 
Tuition in Voice-Building, Sight Reading, Harmon 
and BL, Peep Fn ay er 
teacrers of music. Send for circular 
Monials {rom nearly two hundred 
Mr. & Mre. Winterburn, 
101 East 2th 


containing testi 


Street. 





‘INSTRUCTION. j 

Scxeon CrrcuLars, 
Monruty Reports, 
CertiFicates, &c., | 

Promptly, neatiy and cheaply executed at} 


SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 





LESSONS. 
National American Uaiversiy of Masi 


4. Jax Watson, President. Dr. 0. B. Gnoss, Seeretary. 
92 Clinton Piace, Eighth St. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
SCHROEFDER’S 
American Conservatory of Masic, | 


863 Broadway and Normal Branch 33 Union Square, 
Decker Bros. Building, is now considered the best | 
music school in this country. Thorough instruction | 
| 
' 
| 
| 








F BUSS, Sec’y. 


A. 8. GUMBART, ~ 
ony Merete 


on Wood. 


j 





MOUNT CARROLL SEMINARY. 


Rev. J. 





labor given to thoae who would = ex . 
tages given those 

teach Musie, Painting of Sold Branches. BroSouteat- 
mitied at any time 


The School Year @pens the Second 
Tharsday tn September, 





being the twentieth under one Prine; Send 

stampe and get the ‘Gaui {= student's pay and 
Lithograph of Semimary. 

Principal of Seminary, 

Me. Cannons, Camnoms Courrt,iu | 

— | 

BOOKKEEPING ™4DE Easy | 

A short, simple Trea- | 

tise by which all can readily learn. The whole art in 16 

very merchant, mechanic and young man 


should buy it. Mailed on receipt of Sdcents, 
1. GOULDING BRYANT. Buffalo, N.Y, 





SCHOOL OF MINES. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Cor. of 49th Street and 4th Avenue, 
New Work City. 
~4 3 "Geology abd Natura! Hiss : Snalytical 
_— y- » Special received for 
=e branches taught. Particular attention paid 
For turther information and catalogues apply to | 
DR. ©. F. CHANDLER, } 
—— - Dean of the Faculty. | 
THOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute 
= tee ree 
sees 2: oe mew aos) © w clare sere. 
National School 
OF 
TELEGRAPHY. 
189 EIGHTH STREET, 

(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave.,) NEW YORE, 
Ie the largest and most sucreseful School for giv- 


ing tharo: instruction in Tel , and fitting 
: od tnihbe Cutten Seaton Thirty- 
eight distinct offic 
who 





placed in charge of as many 

pupils, esasee in manner ae 
regular Telegraph Officrs. Practical instraction 

in management of inetro 

batteries. A visit to this School 


ments, wires and 
onded ‘ =k any time will 
ALL that itis no hambug. Terms, 
be had by applying a# above. 


, 


PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Corner THIRTY-THIRD ST., BROADWAY, 





MAUCK’S HERALD 


TWO DOLLARS A TRAR. 
eltpectmen copy. Vier and 
Address kW, MADOK, Chahine, ©. 


More 





MYER 


TANL 


= Bh, 





eessors to Biymer, Norton & Co.), Cineinasti, Gite 
Office and works, 64604 West Bighth Street 








APPLETON’S 


x 


AMERICAN CYCLOPD 








| THE STELLAR ‘ELLURIAN,« 





With Jackson’s Mathematical Geo graphy, Manual for the tn- 
strument, Celestial Hemispheres an 1 Hey, the whole forming a complete 
iustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Col] eges, Public and Private Libraries 
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D. APPLETON & 00., 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. | 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO. 


(LxconPORATED 1873.) 


27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 





| 
| 
ACTIVE ORGANIZATION: Seven Directors, Four | 
Officers, Executive Committee, Reading Com- | 
mittee. , 
The Business is CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING. | 
L 





THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT—publishing | 
BOOKS, Pamphlets, etc. - 
0. 
MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT :$Piaces apd 
sells Manuscripts on Commission 
11.3 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT: Ieeves Subecrip- 
tion Booke. Will iesue.firet number of New 
York Mrserizany, April 15, 1874, a Monthly | 
Journal of rege | Woogress. $1.50 a year 
Four months on tria), 50 cente. 
IV. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT: Supplies" Authors’ and 
Litterateurs’ Requisites. 


Encouraged by the flattering accorded | 
the announcement of the Company, and in order to 
meet increased demands of the business, the Direct- 
ors have authorized systematic management of the 
following additional branches: | 

Vv. 
LECTURE DEPARTMENT—making ents 
for Lecturers and supplying Lyceums. 
VL 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT—eurerintending 
Schoo] Books, and making Educational Engage- 
ments for Teachers. 


Vil. 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT—doing Job Work equal 
to any establishment in the world. 


§” Por farther information, or 


genera) circula- 
tar, send three-cent stamp . 


er Shee ant, express chargee on Manv- 


Unavailable Manuscripts are preserved and 
wold toe their authors. Address, 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
27 Guest Joxes 8t., New Youx. 


25 Cents. 


Dest, prettiest, 


and far the cheapest mag~rine in 

he Wed and mente Ny popular, Mon!) 25 
Ceuts a . Magnificent Chromos, Engray. ¢ anc 
= untell intings to every subscriber, anc most 
beral terms to Agente and those raising clubs per 

b men, Scent or with sample picture, 20 (cote, 


day where you aw this 


JOHN B. ALDEN, teher, 


TEACHERS 
SNe cara 


et., to FE. F. 
». Louis, Alo, 
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——— knowledge has made j 
= movement of affairs has kept | on 
With the discoveries of science, and theur fraittul ap p—~ g La ‘upon the: 
plication to the industrial and useful arts andthe  garth’s surface—the moon, 
convenience and refinement of social life. Great wars sean while. 
| aod revolutions have occurred, involving | monthi: 
i Datiousl changes sf peoniiar moment. Theeivil war | cined 
ef our own country, which was at its t when the The 
ast ef the wid ae ly 
been ands new course of commercia! to- 
a ity has been commenced. 
Large accessions to our knowledce have 
bape Rade by the indatatiqn! explorers of Africa. 
she greet politica! Tevolations of tre last decade, | 
with fesult of the of tims, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men. | © %) 
fren eraqy seem guvirie tp biog aha paicurs | _Teasherv end men o . 
re. 
Great battles have beem fought tod imp ys -. rel a ne a bag em ee ge their pow and wonder at the bead, 
| maintained, af which the details are as yet “GTELLAN TELLURIAN MINS CO., 69 Barelay Streot, 5. ¥ 
only in the ne S SOs meqeens pubes | —— Z =" = - diame 
piace fo pervanect and eatheatie hi 7. * | a aama-book of Riccutionary training, as well as Elocuti 
* | and- Ls) eocutionary performe 
Ip pre the t for it 
eee eeee mete aeie tas | ee ee 
cieeuventes ta, ecience je FA TY. is | LOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL Raainee, . at —_ 

! AG . I Fae ete. By J. W. 8 
literature, and of the ‘newest inventions in the prac- : Vo emery 
tical arts,'as well as to give ® succinct and original | MAKER,“A. M. Professor of Elocution. 1% large 13 mo pages, in clear open-faced type. eaay to read, 
record and com Pieces for al! occasions, besides being specially a8 an auxiliary to the 
cent chilies | 2 tee este. Teacher and Fcholay should have (t - 

work been after tpadd, binding, with ugre a" +28 ORe ee Rete e ee eene oente 
tunioary iabor, aod wit the most ample resourced fr Price, postpaid, in goth binding with gold beck and embossed alee. 20". inne 1 conta. 
None of the otigiaal erecty pe, pistes have been J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., Publishers, 
used e deen » om Ww 
forming ia incl snow +, the aa B: | B and 53 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pecuniary expenditore ~ Wyk. , OO PUBLICATIONS. 
to eompeeition ab hove bres =e = | THE BEST 
experience enlarged kno | . . 
att unions wBcbatnadindett A Creat Offer to All! ~ 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to greater lucid- Two large Splendid Baqravings will be sent 
ity and force to the the text. They | id by return mail, and aloo THE HOME 4 
embrace all branches ef science and of natural his- COMPANION, an excellent family paper, fora year ° 
PET, and Mepict the most famous and remarkable | —all 40 cents. Gucimene 5 Cy ES 
scenery, architecture and art, as well as | wanted everywhere. Address 0. x, Lae) 
sie aranots processes of mechanics and manufactures, | Trey, N. H. CHOICE TRIOS. For High Schools and Semina 
Pe me ge ee en ae Sah ene ! R i! 12 Superior Golden Pens, a large rice. By W. 8. Tilden, Just out $1.00 
artistic ox the cost of their execution 1s | Rea hed |," Desutifal Calendar for 1874, an clegunt | RIVER OF LIFE. For Sabbath Schools, By Per- 
enormove, and it is believed they be 2 find a welcome | Card Ph paid for only 8, BL ©. NEWTON, kins, Bentley and forty other composers, 3c 
3. eas CHEERFUL VOICES. For Common Schools. By 
—_ emt “ L. O. Emerson. eo 
HOUR OF SINGING. For Migh Schools. B 
American Standard School Series, | Emerson and Tien “gb 
S“ANDARD. For Choire, Conventions, dc. By 
POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS t Emereon and Palmer $1.8 
utier’s B mtier’s | DEVOTIONAL CHIMES For Social Meetinga. 
| _ By Asa Hull The. 
} ae ee Se Ya | MUSICAL TREASURE. Por the Parlor Vocal 
” -keep- and Instrumental 2.8 
ee Schoo! Dramas, 
Three volumes %* “9 Ete. Seven admirably constructed books, where sales 
} = J ep Fo Ff ta are to be numbered by the handred thousand, so 
sbofring type, ifustrations, ete., will be sent gratis, | HOME AND SCHOOL, perfectly fe each fitted to the popular taste 
ob 
| Exther book sent, portpaid, for the reta!) 
Prest-cras Caxvassmwe Agusts Wanrzp. . mete Pee LITERATURE and 
— samen ert scene tremens |S 


"h, Eas us rival in te peculiar opnere. OLIVER DITSON & 00., 


Sleeper eal chaegee, and Ulpistedicn batter po- Bosrox. 6, H, DITSON & 00., 
per, has © wider scope than any 711 B'way, N.Y. 
new - and, vousqenre ’ 
shefesier ofits coctrivauuans with any Pariodiea! tn 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Organs & Melodeons, 


Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory tn 
= the United States. 


52,000 


Now in use. 
Be'other Musical Instrument ever obtained the sam 
Popular 


ty 
€ Send for Price Lista 


The volume for this year 1873, will contain ST pages. 
copies, Us cash: Blagle or pectncn copes SS conte 
Addrees JOHN P. MORTON & 00., Publishers, 

(8 and 188 Main street, Louisville, Ky. 


Rare Offers ! 


$1 O for 60 Cts.!—The ** Ladies’ Own”’ 
the best Literary, Family and Fashion 
Magazine publiebed. and 2 beautiful Chromos, in 
17 of) colors, for $2.50; or the M e and one 
Chromo for $2 Extreordinary c indacement- 
to agents. Acomplete outfit, both Chromes and 
tample of Magarine for only 6 cents: or one 
Chromo and sample of Magazine fer #@ ots, 


Address M- C. BLAND & CO., 908 Brosdway, adésene BUFFALO, WN. ¥. 
Byte tt 

Mills satan oeaaen anh ote batendh So 

yd pode, at gh be ay Sy Li Author'of *“ nd ea my vite le bed,” “Ccome 


e, Come,” ete 





<a Sar ers Mother, fold me im your arms..fong and Chorus. 40 
Winnle Bell, ...... 6... ccscneee Bong and Chorne. 40 
Homeless & --night,.......4..+0 g and Chorus, 40 
Please, God, make room for @ little ebild........ 40 
pene Derling- pcartinar cess Song que <heeme. 3 
~ Rollicki vtseceeeecees Come z- 
For Wood's 1d Magast I've Gathered them 2. pandhnak Bese Song. # 
The Sea King . ee Song 
with its Premiums, is one of the Na) aed The wolf op the bili Quar. Mixed or Male. 70 
Sean Compmnanel Trapt Nacasize Owe. Drllar « Give me my own Native lele..Quat. Mxd or Male. 70 
end business te these willing te give it | He was Crucified Sacred Duet. 40 
| felume XIII. with J 1873, Examine onr SEND US FIFTEEN CENTS 
| Cw’ and Preeitom Wane. , t+ riod! | and receive g paces NEW MISic by return 
| eals for the price of one. For epecimen Magasine and mail, worth 1 in sheet music form $250. The 
farther information, address Folio | af 
| OLD Ma@auina, Newburg, N.Y. Bent post-paid to any address in the United Btates 
| an suOTES Publisher. on poll an of price. Send orders direct to Publieb- 
| ere WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
oeton, Mase. 
| 


| REWARD CARDS. 
‘BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND GIPTS 
| HANDSOMELY,bound and ELBGANTLY iDustrated af 
WHITTAKER'S BOOK STORE 
2 Bible House, 
Corner of Minth Street and Fourth Avense. 
= 


$1.50.--The Nursery. 


A Monthiy Magazine for Youngest? Reeders, 8U- 
PERBLY (LLUSTRATED. §@* Send stamp for 
acample number. Now is the time to subscribe. @ 

JOUN L. SHOREY, 
3% Broomfield St., Boston. 


“THE SCHOOL,” 


A journal for advanced Pupils and Teachers 
tended as a be!p to both in school duties. 


Price $1.00 a Year. 
Address, “ THE SCHOOL,” South Bend, Ind 


EDUCATIONAL and 








[HE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
OF THE BOWERY BRANCH 

Young Men's Christian Association, 
| No. 234 BOWERY, 
Between BROOME and GRAND Streets, 





shes Employers with clerks, copyi«ta, 
GUAROD co smployer er wen forwanked |. Only List of the kind published tn the United 
to the Country on receipt of fare. vawway |e Fer ADVERTISING RATES, send to 
y PC osed 
Addrem personally oF ty tote CU RCHILL. T. D. Kellogg, 


Rev. JOHN DOOLY, 
General Secretary 


General ee) Agent and Printers’ Supplie 
BOWERY BRANOM 0b ROADWAY, NEW YORR, 
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| PRELIGHS REMEDY. i va emau——7| FREEMAN -& BU RR, 


ARPET CLEANIN WAREHOUSES, 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York, 
=| WORKS, FALL AND WINTER. 


WHAT TO DO 0 WITH “OUR . DAUGH: 
TERS 
The Baptist Weekly thinks Dr. Raymon 
perplexity as to “‘ what we shall do vite 
our daughters” quite unnecessary, and in| 
fact of no other service than to raise & bug: | 


























h thing better to 
awh ota are .. | . 157 to 163 West 32d St. REBMAN & BURR'S ee eat REEMAN & BURR’S Excet 
= abrics en all the popular Pty and extensive M DEPART- 
Never since the beginning have such Ly ‘eel + ~d serrege Penge 9 Cloris NU ‘Sela Urs, ovekdox Riad Ment ‘canbe them ~ Ts esi 
fac ilities been offered to them for fulfilling --e. and occasions. oer abort notice and TE PRICES. 
important spheres, and never have they 
proven their capacity for noble achieve- g SUITS, $10. 
mentas they are doing now. “ What are 
we going to do with our daughters?” The SUITS, $1 5. 
uestion hes hardly suggested itself to 15 East Twenty-seventh street, OVERCOATS. , $10 BOYS’ SUITS. |‘ 
those who have and ‘hters of oe Between Filth and Sedionn Sree, ether bee York. = $5, $ SUITS, $20. uy e $65, $8 
e \ is most likel ‘o excite the deepest The connection wheter pert 4 a i 
xiety in the minds of those whe, —— name einen ‘ial, one 2a OVEROCOATS, 2 $15, $20 SUITS, $30. BOYS’ SUITS. > $10, $12 
no daughter of their own, are giving them- A x ay bs} i 
selves Scetlons wu me on ~an of it — vaken os coovage as OVEROOATS, F $25, $30 SUITS, $3 5. BOYS’ SUITS. “ $15, $18 
th hbors. With most of us the ques- reasonable rates. Coupes preparation 
tion ta Wat are we going to do without our fh ed preserves them | (VERCOATS, 8 $35. $40 SUITS, $40 BOYS’ SUITS, |= $20, $25 
daughters? Suppose a hn ait and see what q f5- or Leet tad rin ggg hn ; . e | — 
they will do with themselves. SH nae om oars SUITS, $ 5 0. Wes 
: yon varenornes by Proprietor and Patentes, 
T. M. STEWART, CHARLES H. ROCKWELL, SUITS, $60. 


(Formerly senior partner of No. 157 West 32d. st.) 





nr DER S by LETTER promptly — — < : er 
HANKINSON & CO., On id FREEMAN te BURR © 1 R LES FOR SELF-MEASURE, 
Improved Steam Carpet Cleaning Works, |. '., prec im on rer <a 3 BL BEE aN WAY ' Samples of Goods, List of Prices 





828 Seventh Avenue, 
we =p |, @ -Mholesale Drage Tia 1401 ana age pewedres | er ea ar at RUBS ET macros seve nace na 
84 Penn Street, Brooklyn, &. . certain? ficelvins e mos aon. 
, No. 81 BAROLAY 8T., New York. pomed, cleaned. thoroughly end enueet Ter t attainable 





_tare mean an eo owes MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


“PIANOS. free of 


Carpet Cleaning Establishment, 
SOHMER & CO., EVERY & FREEMAN, Proprietors, ro ARPETS; 


232 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, 


Between Second and Third avenues. “ 
_ Having been n the business over tht ze | Aut Sizes, Rich PatrerNs AND Frye QuALitiés. 
& having always met | the the 


iar i tbe geen see eo zu | English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


treed from mothe and dat “fata roughly aired 
eunnkues VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
"ts carefully taken > and sane 


ve SO SE Sat emt 412 FULTON STREET, 


Carpets bought and sold; also taken on storage, 





















































a  -) tem Die ot ed Ot ont 6 Oe cle -— oh ~ oe owe oe he & eH |. hone | | 








3, > ayia ~ UNION & BOSTON ‘ Between William and Nassau Streets. 
, Sent Home Free of Charge. 
| PIANOS Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. pleas ty 
L ° ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 
. This establishment is so wel! known that printed 
| THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. KXYCEL ALL references are not necessary. 
Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth | OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. PLEASE se mt = -. 4 ousue DOES NOT BS. 
without injury to the finest fabric — THE LOWE AS RI 
Also, by our new method, we can remove all 149° East Fourt-enth atreet. wn OY. CARPETS TAKEN UP, @LEANEDAND RE- AT st Cc H P Cc 
mabe Carpets, whatever cause, without in- | —— ———— LAID. WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKER. 
oO ol 
a Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended Cable & Sons’ No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
to. Ng . ~~ ete el BEAUTIFUL 7 1-4 OCTAVE Bet. Broadway and ae NEW YORK, D. A. CO U N N T N G # A M, 
ur Ww ‘OOD PIANOS. . 
e Carved legs, oo) agraffe, ag a Cor. Bond & Third Streets, | 3 84 a 386 T hird nu 
BROOKLYN. A 
SE W ING MACHINE ‘aliments taken, 12 mont biy. Second-hand Piaper > e —“- . a” * gies Me 
$100 and upward. Call and examine. » TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors. 
Attachments R. CABLE, ae tine: Bond - ———— | Between Twenty-seventh and Twenth-eighth streets. 
s 107 West 23d st., cor. 6th ave., N. ¥. R. 8. BERGEN’S | aie 
Our new Sewing Machine Attachments, unequaled | er oa P I A N O Ss! P I A N O S 
in variety, pe rfection of work and simplicity, con- SAVE MONKY bi « St C . t Cl § i o ee 
—_ of eight complete and separate attachments, ee the _ eam. al pe # ean ns MELODEONS. 
us F ‘ . The Forte. De wot deride what ; 
avorite Tucker, | One }¢ inch Hemmer, make to get until you write WwoRKs. AT MERRELL/’S, (Late Cummings.) 
One Adjustable Ruffer, | One 5-16 inch Hemmer, for out Ilastrated Circular, . 
One Seollop and Dress | One 3.16 inch Hemmer, ARION which wo mail free. |The 241 ro 247 E. FIFTY-SIXTH eraeer, | PIANO WABREROOMS, NO. 8 bina Lawieyten 
yoods Binder, can Holder. ‘Arion Piano** ‘contains a 1 ed leew! 
One 1 inch Hemmer, Senn ented. improve- (Bet 2d and 3d aves.), NEW YORK.\ A large stock, including Pianos of Co best mendes, for eale cheap, to rent. Money paid for 
Neatly put up in boxes with full directions, and PIANO ments teat _ it more All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended | sent eggted Cog . . Setar tate cane ere tet Square. 
are adjustabl¢ to all niachiines, i th | durable ve to. Entire satisfaction given. Curtage free. } — - 
PRIOR See 00. s e | fhe market. Write ~ he 
lar and mention where you ere 0 " too scat 
4 bristies the common House Fly. 


iw voor roeaiey, sor Toe | BESTE [seem ae Al METALLIC ELECTRIC SHIELDS. — 


sails mn" ila a 5E: 4th et.. N. Y. City, 





on the leg 
Gaeirgitaea gn, |CApels, Oil Cloths. Bedding, te, 


















SERY: ANTS|, ROUMEKEEPE RS Fully Endorsed by the Entire Med- 
hotest ang erveny a ion. Have Cured Thos commen thi 
saldtallana gett at the natal New and Second-hand 5 of, Rncumatiam, Newsies pons up sn'aniessunesen Eingdom to the AT THE 
SEWING tet servants’ Office, No. 240 Grand vy fod il ro) TY Worn <x the Parts may ¥ o! ie soteatebeod beholder, where the 
MACHINES. ; PIANOS bent pa Tame Beck Local f Fain, ce from aature to nasere’e God. Warranted LOWE 
SERVANTS aricose Veins. to give perfect sntietaction, Sent post ST CASH PRICES. 
— can always get good situations at the FOR SALE poms pean, Foot poor Cyrealaton a es to any attnene on receipt of price, AGENTS WE K . 
0 —_ Cure. all Druggist or General Agen , NTH 
enann | eee pec, PIANOS ON INSTALLMENTS, OB Bold Se oe SWEETSER, MEENRY 3. JANTON, EKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
‘s 
STREET, \on low monthly Daymeatay and inerac TO LET. No. iso ‘Wall Street, New York. - = MEYWOOD & CREAN, 
2 door eeat of} ttoa | rsveaitee. Also to fent and ex BXTRA INDUCEMENTS OFFERED FOR CASH. | price, $5 por pair. Sent by Mail or Express, 0. 0. D. | ; LIBRARIES. ran 
wery. cha ISAlAB WATTS. * Warerooms, PLIMPTON BUILDING, SEND STAMP FOS om Caled REED, 
- oes Thirdaven SON’S a 
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for warmin; Houses, Between Forty-second and Forty-ahird streste, 
Schoels and Charches. THE LARGEST an aie Y 


' r ot. pro 
Ino pag but ship direct to fami 





ies at Factory ma ioe and warrant 
S Years >en ed cir 
isms of b~ A + vend . wh be hang our Ba ~~} ewe roe | games. | for 6 months 
BO! a canteen teeeee 
hag a Tercivorics. Please state where Fon. Suave to heat; the | = This Pere naar cane geet aot Roe" rokanee 
U. &. Plano Co., 210 Brondw-~. ™.¥- furnace works very aes Works jerks. aod 
= well.” Bn 


Rev. Dr. Oscoop says: 













































































— . PIANOS CHICKERINGS, otemyar™ we 4 ? 
FIRE-ARMS! 0 Se re esc tor eran pene, ont on Tvommenast 
a é ‘urnace for sever years, and can mendgt.”’ 
a ORGANS, BURDETT axo oruzza, ma, ny eno “PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS = 
% UY cv 
SEWING MACHINES!) © 70 cas, on xeepassanars, 4x0 ron uae agen, FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
8. X. BALL & 0O., r New Yo INCLUDING 
New Donble-Barreled Brercu-Lo 8 224 W. Twenty-Torp St., NEw TORK. 
Guns, Soap and Positive Action, with patent Stint| S® 18 Bast Fourteenth street, hetween, Broadway ——— AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALB 
Chest, © asves of boonty. fin aS and etepnees; ; ——— | Mag MAO oat —~ — KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
cele ‘MINGTON FLEs— iy nine 01 18: somin- SPECTROSCOPES, 
different governments and renowned throughout the WATERS CONCERTO 0nd ORGHESTRAL in; peseting, a. iettering, stalnlng eildlog, gia = j “PROT {COUNTIO AFFARATOR 
_— for eallitgrg) buatiss i oz purposes; | O RCANS °« ae : a it sive piace saining, sate } ho., ke., be. 
TuLs, Revue ’ MrT RIDUES, . mtone e. Book } . 
THON ETS 4 ORS! ES- d Orn: Watchmaker ron ; acy Ee one hand 
Also Manufacturers of the new AL STOPS ar - eso sana Bie. “Taxide lermist’ 8 Fe Mana a and Miastrated rere beaches sent by mail te 
aker’ anu . hic LE receipt of ten centa 
Remington Sewing Machine "ase. Kaghtning Datel ": ator Be ployment ad oes W. QUEEN & 00 
ookse ir 
to which was awarded the — Pee HANEY & CO. 0. ” 
“\ THE MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” ee 601 Broadway, N ¥. 
the o Mahe st order of merit prertad ot | at the I ly aes UID HORSE, instruct i al on alt Kinds _ 924 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Soe ition By abe poset ates # PupAm act work, and usiness connected, | | MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1824. 
New York Pris, tica, 1873. whe eal WATERS’ . into pri ole iso edith ft! yA 
sprung i repli ly ys a ute, as the BEST MADE . i weitere osring Ete et te. Soc., of bookeellers, oF by | THADDEUS DaVviDS & C0., 
ta the world, and possessing the dest comsmxavion |NEW SCAL —_— ‘vss HANEY & ac Sealing W 
¢ good qualities, pon we a light running, smooth, ANOS , yy. ing Wax, Wafers, 
notaslent, rapid, durable, with perfec ect lock-stitch. PIAN 7 
tar Send for Circuldrs. byt pe Fg -_——— NS — Writing Inks, Fluid, | [\ tween 
K- REMENOTON 4, SO. x__ | th oll meaeen se rs conreene acre COAL AND Woom. | wre, one 
a - 
New York Offices, 281 Broadway a and 29 Bowery. | anos are warranted for 6 years. Prices exe For the Schools and Jeast « 
~~ ea tremely low for cash or part cash, and bal- J. T. BARNARD & SONS, ‘in Senn - Censec 
OF FIOROP W. J. STEWART, | ance in monthly « quarterly payments. : Colleges. G, MANGOLD. elsewh 
DENTIST, 890 W. 90ra Sent. | Second-hand, thetrannents taken in exe Co A I & WOOD. bag 127 end 129 William 8t., Teaching Materials, Geometrical Firurea, Phile comm 
Setsof teath $10and upward: Teeth WANEED. for every utente Oe 
Allod with every material moderate rates. The Canada. i Slip and Front 0 ‘BAO, , om W y render 
Jockey Clab Eltxte f ior eteohs the teeth and per- Schools AO NIG at lor Phe ousovele> SAR Saturdage trom 10 A Yo oe me practic 
fuming the breath, prepared only at this oifice, sree en Seni Re <eienn tiene at 
2 N. B.—A Discount to Teachers, 204 wneur. STREET. AEE Sotoe IAL | cathcttapited Rewapeper FOLDING UAGHENES prov 
ar 





